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Low telephone earnings do not mean low rates 


Good telephone earnings do not mean high rates 


Many years ago the Bell Svstem 





pledged itself to provide the best 





possible service at the lowest possi- 





ble price. 


We meant it then and we mean 





it now. 


Today, more than ever, it is evi- 
dent that the best service at the low- 
est cost in the long run depends on 
good earnings. 


To a considerable extent the pub- 
lic, and we are afraid many who 
should know better, have come to 
think that low earnings mean low 
rates and good earnings mean high 
rates. 


Yet few people have the idea that 





The best service 
at the lowest cost 
in the long run 


depends on good earnings 








Or the lowest earning meat pac ker 





makes the best and cheapest hams. 





Or that the lowest carning company 





in any line makes the best and 





the lowest earning soap company 





cheapest products and renders the 





makes the best and cheapest soap. 


best service. 





It doesn’t apply to the telephone 


company either. 


There are many ways in which 
telephone users benefit in both the 
cost and quality of service through 
good earnings for the telephone 
company. 
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SURPRISE 
IN 
CHICAGO 


You should know these 
surprising facts about 
Chicago’s incomparable 


Drake Hotel before you 





schedule your next meeting 


1. 


—large or small... 


While The Drake is one of America’s 
most distinguished hostelries, it doesn’t 
cost one cent more than other leading 
hotels to headquarter your meeting here. 


2.The Drake is “alive.”” Meetings go like 


Now $8,000,000 new! 


clockwork and everyone enjoys the warm, 
hospitable service in a setting of luxuriant 
comfort. 


No hotel in the 


midwest can match The Drake for un- 


surpassed convenience, location, facil- 


ities. 4 major meeting rooms accommo- 
dating up to 800, plus 16 committee 
rooms for functions of 12 to 300. 700 
guest rooms. 100% air conditioned. 


May we tell you more? Phone or write 


for brochure. 


G. E. R. FLYNN 
Vice President —Sales 
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LAKE SHORE DRIVE AND UPPER MICHIGAN AVENUE 
SUPERIOR 7-2200 * TELETYPE NO. CG1586 

H. B. RICHARDSON 

Convention Manager 


Cost of a Business Letter 


May we have permission to repro- 
duce the chart showing the cost of 
writing a business letter, which ap- 
peared on page 24 of your issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS dated May 1957 

We would like to get this informa- 
tion to our salesmen. Some of our 
customers and prospects write letters 
seeking information for personnel se- 
lection and for credit purposes. In 
view of the cost of writing letters, we 
can demonstrate clearly the use of 
our reports is not only more depend- 
able but a matter of economy.—J. S 
RoBerts, director of advertising, Re- 
tail Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga 


Yes, you may have permission to reprint 
this article. Incidentally, we still have a few 
reprints of this article on hand. Anyone in 
terested can obtain a copy by enclosing 10 


cents with their request 


The Right Impression 


We would like to have extra copies 
of the Impression Rating Check List 
shown on page 19 of your May 1958 
issue. Do you plan to make reprints 
of this article available, or could we 
obtain permission to reproduce the 
check list?—-G. A. McKENZIE, man- 
ager, education Division of 
General Aniline Film Corp., 
Binghamton, N. Y 


Ansco 


and 


We hove oa limited supply of tear sheets to 
offer while they last. So far, no plans have 
been made to reprint this article. You can, of 
course, reprint the article yourself—giving us 


the usual credit line. 


What's Going On Down There? 


In your February 1958 issue, an 
article on “What's Going On Down 
There” by R. N. McMurry and R. G. 
Shaeffer was of particular interest 
to me. Would it be possible for me 
to secure further information on the 
following two items mentioned brief- 
ly in the article: “The Patterned 
Merit Review,” a method of merit 
rating; and “Interviews With Natu- 
ral Leaders,” a type of interview 

I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you could give me on any pub- 
lished material on these two subjects 
or, if nothing written is available, 
the addresses of the two authors so 
that I might write to them.—K. H. 
KUHLMAN, The Standard Oil Co., 
Midland Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dartnell published a brochure on the ‘Pat 
terned Merit Review Plan,’’ copies of which 
are still available. You can write Dr. Robert 
N. McMurry of McMurry, Hamstra & Company, 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Iil., for 
more information on “Interviews With Natu 
ral Leaders.” 


Flow-Charting Problems 


We read the article “Flow-Chart 
Your Systems Problems” in the June 
1958 issue with considerable interest 
You indicated that this article was 
the second in a series of articles on 
systems procedures giving the fun- 
damentals of flow-charting and tell- 
ing how we could apply them 

We have been unable to find the 
first of this series and would appre- 
ciate it very much if you would send 
us a copy of this first article—H. H 
CAGLE, general agent, 
Carnation Company, Carnation 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif 


purchasing 


The first article in this in De 


cember 1957 


series ron 


lt is being sent 


Efficient Mail-Handling Methods 


the March 1954 
3USINESS had an 


I understand that 
issue of AMERICAN 
article entitled “How 18 Firms Han- 
dle Incoming Mail.” I would appre- 
ciate a reprint of this article if it is 
available. 

We are currently mail- 
handling methods in our six plants, 
with a view to eliminating duplica- 
tion, reducing and improving 
over-all efficiency. 

Our primary concern is the de- 
velopment of efficient methods of 
handling internal mail in our multi- 
plant operation. 

I would appreciate any other re- 
prints or sources of information 
which, in your opinion, would help us 
in this operation._-F.. G. Harris, chief 
accountant, Dow Jones & Company, 
Inc., 44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y 


reviewing 


costs 


We are also enclosing tear sheets of sev 
eral other articles on this subject 


Data From Uncle Sam 


I recall reading in a prior issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS something about 
business possibilities in obtaining 
data from the Federal Government 
regarding available manufacturing 
processes which would also get Gov- 
ernment support 

I am a bit hazy on the precise na- 
ture of this, but recall only that 
processes are available, some of 
which the Government would even 
welcome seeing in operation and sup- 
port with purchases 

If a tear sheet of this is available, 
I would much appreciate it.—HEeEr- 
BERT WITZKY, Herbert K. Witzky & 
Associates, 239 E. 5ist St., New York 
22, New York. 

We are sending tear sheets of ‘Keys to a 
Rich Uncle's Treasure,” from our March 1958 
issue, although this does not go into Govern 
ment support for such processes 
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“Moore forms help us keep tab on costs” 


AUTOMATED SYSTEM GIVES JONES & LAUGHLIN ACCURATE BUDGETING FOR RIGID COST CONTROL 


\ new costing system helps Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. pin- management timely and easily understood reports. Planning 
point costs with greater accuracy. This calls for fast action is speeded, with time for correction if needed. Big decisions 
in collecting costs at their source. Punched cards record all tend to be more correct; little ones are routine. Valuable 
elements of cost — yield, labor charges, maintenance and vardsticks measure results in all theaters of costs. 
repairs, services, supplies, etc. An IBM 650 computes the The Moore man helped with the eclentiéi 
actual cost of every product at each production stage. rng ne 
seas end design of the procedures and forms used in 
This costing process is then repeated, but with budget the Automated Data Processing (ADP) svs- 
data rather than actual. When both actual and budget costs tem. For other examples of system improve- 
are known, they are printed, together with the variances ment, write on your letterhead to the nearest 
between the two. on a Commodity Cost Sheet. a Moore con- Moore office 


tinuous form. This is J & L’s control in print. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, Texas: 


The mountains of production and cost data are handled meryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through 


at electronic speeds, giving all different levels of J & L’s t anada, M Caribbe Central America Y= 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 








Yow Ready! 


THE DARTNELL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS HANDBOOK 


This new Handbook 
fills a great need. It 
provides a systematic 
approach to the prob- 
lem of establishing 
and maintaining a 
sound and effective 
public relations policy 
for any business— 
large or small. In 
preparing the Hand- 
book for more than 
three years, the edi- 
torial staff made a 
thorough survey of 
the outstanding pub- 
lic relations ideas, activities, and 
plans used by companies in many 
lines of business. 
Copiously illustrated and including 
valuable reference data, facts, fig- 
ures, case studies, and detailed pro- 
gram outlines, this Handbook is a 
practical management tool which 
blueprints the various methods you 
can use to carry out an effective pub- 
lic relations program for your com- 
pany, be it large or small. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Determining Policy and Strategy 
Budgeting for Better Public Relations 
Public Opinion Polls 

The Public Relations Executive 
Planning a Long-Range Program 
Co-ordination With Sales and Advertising 
Making an Organization PR Conscious 
Dealing With Emergencies 

When the Plant Is Struck 

Staging a Successful Open House 
Visitors to the Plant 

Making Memberships Pay 

Working With Competitors 

Radio and TV Publicity 

Getting a Good Press 

External and Internal Publications 
Public Talks and Appeorances 
Meetings and Receptions 

Stockholder Relations 

Community Relations 

Public Service Projects 

“Get Out the Vote” Campaigns 
Measuring the Results of Public Relations 


Departmental Equipment 


1,005 pages. Size 5 by 8 inches 


Bound in leatherette. Complete $1 5 00 
° 


with index 
Plus Postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





Where Profits Begin 


ARRY MOOCK, who _ wrote 
H “How to Increase Your Sales 
Power” (Dartnell 1957), stopped 
by the other day to say hello. As 
usual, he looked real sharp clad in 
a white carnation, a cane, and a 
new store suit. 

Harry, in case you don't know 
it, was the chap who started and 
directed the training center in De- 
troit for Plymouth dealers and 
their salesmen. He was in town to 
help dedicate the swanky new 
Chrysler training center in Skokie, 
which is just down the highway 
from Dartnell Park. It is to be the 
first of six such Chrysler training 
centers that, I am told, will in- 
volve an investment of some $10 
million, 

Harry maintains, and few will 
deny it, that ineffective training is 
the bald spot in most business op- 
erations. Most of us agree we 
ought to invest more in training 
our people, but few of us do much 
about it. We admit that training 
is a good thing for the other fel- 
low, but our business is different. 
So we do very little about it, and 
then wonder what ails our profits. 


Aids to Better Training 


To help you do a more effective 
training job in your organization 
we are providing you, as Part II 
of this issue, with a source book 
on “Training Aids and Meeting 
Places.’’ We hope you will put it to 
good use. 

Then to carry the idea of help- 
ing our subscribers and customers 
with their training problems a step 
further, we have retained four top 
specialists in sales-training meth- 
ods and techniques to conduct a 
five-day “learn by doing” clinic to 
coach those in your organization 
who are responsible for training 
your salesmen—your sales execu- 
tives, branch managers, sales 
trainers, and so forth. It will be 
held October 19 to 24 inclusive, at 
the Moraine Hotel in suburban 
Highland Park, III. 

Henry L. Porter, sales manage- 


ment consultant and until recent- 
ly manager of sales training for 
Standard Oil Company (Ind.), will 
direct the conference. He will be 
assisted by Frank Beach, professor 
of marketing, University of Il- 
linois; John J. Kielty, Poetzinger, 
Dechert & Kielty sales training 
consultants; and Charles Lapp, 
Lapp Sales Supervision Institute, 
St. Louis. One of the sessions will 
be devoted to demonstrating the 
right and wrong ways of using 
training aids such as those dis- 
cussed in this issue. 


Where Training Begins 


No matter whether your prob- 
lem is increasing sales or reducing 
costs, you need well-trained 
people; and getting well-trained 
people depends upon the ability of 
those who do the training. A good 
trainer must know how to com- 
municate ideas effectively, how to 
demonstrate skill, and above all 
how to motivate those he trains to 
put their training to the best pos- 
sible use after the trainees are 
on their own. That is where most 
training programs fall down. They 
stop just short of getting action. 

It is not suggested that you need 
a big appropriation to train your 
people. Not all of us can invest 
$10 million in such a project. But 
we all do some training as it is. It 
is simply a matter of doing it bet- 
ter. The Chrysler undertaking is 
cited merely to show how impor- 
tant one forward-looking company 
considers training. It raises the 
question: “What percentage of 
your profits are you plowing back 
into training your people to meet 
the challenge of tomorrow?” 

No matter if you spend millions 
or hundreds of dollars for train- 
ing the people who will determine 
your profits in the years ahead, 
the place to begin is with those 
who will do the training. That is 
what so very few of us do well. 
We muddle through using hit-or- 
miss programs, outmoded training 
aids, badly selected places for do- 
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ing the training. And then we 
complain that “training doesn’t 
pay.” 

Most of you have read in last 
month's issue the Bob Ross article 
about the weaknesses in sales 
supervision. The piece was based 
on a survey of what 2,100 sales- 
men in more than 100 companies 
thought about their supervisors. To 
my mind one of the most signifi- 
cant findings was that the typical 
salesman wanted more and better 
training from his own supervisor. 
The latter must be equipped for 
this job. 


The One Best Way 


Training people for leadership 
in your business, or for sales re- 
sponsibility, or anything else is 
largely a matter of finding the 
ONE best way to do something, 
and then sharing that knowledge 
through a program of communica- 
tion with those who would be 
helped by having that “know- 
how.” 

The great trouble with most of 
us, I have observed, is that we are 
too easily satisfied. We are too 
busy, or think we are, to find the 
better way. Or if we do find it, we 
are too concerned with “more im- 
portant” problems to do much 
about it. We back away from the 
task of teaching people (who may 
not always relish the idea of try- 
ing new ideas) how to improve 
themselves and their opportunity 
for advancement. But it is a job 
that must be done if we are to 
Stay competitive. 

So as we look ahead to 1959 and 
plan for the continued growth and 
well-being of our business, as well 
as the well-being of our people, 
let's give more thought to our 
training program, Is it all that it 
should be? What are we doing 
that we could do better? What are 
we not doing that we should be do- 
ing? What are we doing that we 
should not be doing? 

The big prizes in business in the 
decades ahead will go to well- 
trained men and women, and to 
those companies that are fore- 
sighted and courageous enough to 
invest now in training their em- 
ployees to make the most of their 
talents and to measure up to their 
opportunities. 
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EXHIBITION 


yu 
Under the Auspices of the 


NATIONAL VISUAL PRESENTATION ASSOCIATION 


An Exhibition of current audio-visual equipment, techniques 


and services in industry and education for conducting train- 


ing and sales meetings, 


promotions, etc. 


application of Closed Circuit Television 


visual 


presentations, advertising 


. A special exhibit on equipment and 


. . Extensive lecture 


program as well as continuous showings of outstanding films 


presented daily. 


OCTOBER 7-10 


NEW YORK CITY 


Trade Show Building—500 Eighth Avenue 


The following Associations will hold their 
Meetings, Workshops, or Seminars in 
conjunction with the Exhibition: 

National Visual Presentation Association 
Industrial Audio-Visual Association 

Film Producers Association of New York 


Magnetic Recording Industry Association 


New York State A-V Suppliers Association 
Metropolitan A-V Council 


GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS: 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

U. S. ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICES DIVISION 
S. NAVAL TRAINING DEVICE CENTER 
N. E. S.C. O. 


Detailed program and admission tickets 
mailed upon request 


Presented by 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS, Inc. 


17 East 45th Stree-—New York 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-4978 





? Automatic tape 
billing department in one desk 


Selectadoata® Automatic 


tape reader-selector-sorter 
Taledata” Automatic tape transmitter-receiver 
uatownitnr” Automatic 
justifying type-composing machine 
Odid.-Pumch® Automatic 


code tape adding-listing machine 


lexownritir® Automatic tape s _ 


writing-accounting machine 
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Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 
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Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 





Friden Mailroom Equipment 
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OFFICE CHANGE OF OVX ' 


YES, unquestionably. No other office 
development in years affects so many 
offices both large and small, and so many 
types of business. 

While office procedures and functions 
remain much as always, Friden has in- 
troduced a radically new way of carrying 
them out: Everything goes on punched 
paper tape! 

When you see a Friden Tape-Talk unit 
in action...you realize some of the un- 
limited possibilities for applications to 
your office paperwork. 

And you see how Friden automatic 
machines, with their new “common lan- 
guage,” can work and think together for 
swift production at lower costs. 

Friden Tape-Talk machines can auto- 
mate your office in any desired degree... 
(1) eliminate need for manual move- 
ments and operator decisions ...(2) in- 
crease work output without increasing 
payroll costs or overtime...(3) end errors 
normally occurring in data recopying. 

Call your nearby Frjden Man or write 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout 
U.S. and the world. 


CD) ye 


( Friden, Inc. 
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Notwithstanding the public enthusiasm for 


research and development, many a company 


executive is not-so-secretly disappointed 


over his company's R&D activities. They 


cite exceeded budgets, broken schedules, 


unhappy relationships, and low productivity. 


A seasoned scientist-administrator defines 


the dilemma and recommends an alternative 


What Top Management Must Know 
About Research & Development 


general today often feel that they are not 
receiving full value from their companies’ re- 
search and development activities. Company officers 
wonder whether the investment in research personnel 
and equipment is as productive as the corresponding 
dollars put into production and sales. Nor is the situ- 
ation made clearer by rebuttals that research cannot 
be measured by the same scale as other operations, 
that scientists and engineers are better equipped to 
administer research. 

The trouble is that such statements contain enough 
truth to prevent easy dismissal. Let’s examine some of 
the things that management can do in the administra- 
tion of research, what some of the objectives are that 
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By Dr. W. C. Lothrop 


Arthur D. Little, Inc 


must be kept in mind by management in dealing with 
R&D. We must first consider industrial research as 
an activity and determine what are its peculiar require- 
ments. For management must always bear the final 
responsibility for the effective operation and produc- 
tivity of every branch of the company. 


Industrial Research Grows 


Research and development as an industrial activity 
has definitely grown up. Several indications confirm 
this, Almost every medium and large company as well 
as most trade associations have found it necessary, or 
at least good policy, to maintain research groups and 





to use outside consultants. A surprising number of 
small firms have followed suit. 

Second, the unexpectedly rapid growth of industrial 
research to a $7-billion-a-year operation has hastened 
this arrival at maturity. And recent surveys indicate 
that the present slowing down of business activity has 
not caused a corresponding decrease in research ex- 
penditures as might be expected. Such a departure 
from traditional behavior underlines the general recog- 
nition of the coming of age of research and develop- 
ment, With this growth have come difficulties associ- 
ated with maturity, and one of the most important 
of these lies in the field of administration. 

The purpose of industrial research, quite clearly, is 
to solve industrial problems. While, in too many cases, 
problems of plant and technical service are considered 
as research, the development of new or better products 
and processes is the true research task. Invention and 
improvement require both a talent for originality and 
an atmosphere of freedom, informality, and change. 


The Need for Youth 


Here is the administrative difficulty I mentioned: 
the maintenance of this talent and this atmosphere. 
Freedom, informality, and change are generally associ- 
ated with youth. And an article by Dr. Alexander 
Kennedy (‘Individual Reactions to Change,” The 
Lancet, February 1957) indicates that originality is 
also an attribute of young minds. Dr. Kennedy states: 

“The human brain, in the most intelligent groups, 
is not mature until the age of 25, at which time there 
is still much more to be learnt. But after 25, there is 
a very slow decline in the speed of thought and the 
capacity for learning. Between 25 and 35 the seeds of 
a man’s best ideas are laid down, even if they flourish 
much later. After 35, maturity and experience must 
compensate for the gradual but definite slowing of 
mental activity which is taking place. 

“A few, with sound brains and well-trained habits 
of mind, can maintain their originality well into the 
senium; but in one whose ability has never been ade- 
quate, or whose decline has been more rapid than 
usual, the mental mechanisms by which he keeps up 
with his work and conceals the truth from himself and 
others are fully in operation by 40. 

“The most powerful weapons protecting him are 
tradition and promotion by seniority. Too often the 
advice which should be given to a firm is: ‘It would be 
economical to pension this man off generously—-to pay 
him to stay away.’ But by that time of life the cur- 
rency acceptable to him is not so much cash as 
prestige.” 

I can only conclude, the management that wishes 
to obtain maximum effectiveness and originality in the 
solution of research problems from its R&D organiza- 
tion must constantly maintain a climate of youthful- 
ness and challenge. 


HE obstacles blocking the road to this objective 
arise from the very maturity of research and 
development I heralded earlier, For maturity generally 
means that an operation has acquired size, formal 
organization with its attendant rigidity, and a seniority 
system and similar devices indicative of a fear of 
change. 
If management is alert to these possibilities, it can 


take steps to maintain a staff of youthful minds in a 
stimulating climate. Both conditions are necessary 
for success; lack of either can stifle the other. 


Symptoms of Maturity 


Before turning to an examination of the symptoms 
of organizational maturity, I think a case will be use- 
ful to illustrate my points. The Office of Scientific 
Research and Development performed outstanding 
service during the past war. It was my good fortune 
to be a member of this group, and I was very much 
struck with the simplicity, vitality, and the speed with 
which things were conceived and executed in the early 
days of that organization. 

It very often happened that we were able to agree 
on the telephone on some important research project, 
accomplish its acceptance by a contractor, and reach 
our ultimate objective without delay. As time went on, 
however, the tentacles of bureaucracy began to be 
observed; and by the time the war had ended, those 
who worried more about the form of the contract, the 
type of reimbursement, the elements of patent pro- 
tection, and other pieces of red tape, had pretty well 
subverted the purpose. 

In my analogy, OSRD had reached maturity and 
if the war had not ended when it did, would probably 
have passed on to old age and perhaps senility. I use 
the past tense here because Dr. Vannevar Bush had 
the tremendous intuition and foresight to disband his 
agency deliberately before this could really happen 

Do not accept Dr. Bush’s action as my recommenda- 
tion for all research groups-—-that would certainly be 
disastrous, Still, I think we can see some of the charac 
teristics of old age creeping over many of our research 
and development groups (and I venture to suggest 
over many managements). Company officers must be 
prepared to spot the symptoms of this condition and to 
take prompt remedial action if they intend to save the 
originality and creativity that they must have in R&D 


Symptom No. 1—Size 


The first of the symptoms is size. Unfortunately, as 
things grow older they seem to grow bigger, and some 
of this bulk is not healthy. As the delightful characte: 
Jane, in the opera “Patience,” says: 

“Fading is the taper waist. 
Shapeless grows the shapely limb. 
And although severely laced, 
Spreading is the figure trim! 
Stouter than I used to be, 

Still more corpulent grow I 
There will be too much of me 
In the coming by-and-by!” 


This tendency to corpulence is, of course, a human 
failing, and the advertising of the day makes us aware 
of it. Perhaps we do not recognize that, in a research 
and development department, it is equally possible to 
grow in numbers of personnel and projects without 
retaining the original tone of the small and perhaps 
overburdened groups. However, it is now generally 
recognized that when a laboratory activity exceeds 500 
to 700 people, plus or minus, we have reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 

This matter of size is difficult. New problems are 
always being presented to a technical director, and it 
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is the exceptional man who feels he can refuse to in- 
crease his staff to meet them. There are also few wh« 
are ruthless enough to leave the old, borderline pro- 
grams behind and thus relieve the pressure. Hence, the 
tendency with time is certainly to grow larger. I 
suppose the remedy is a strict diet. 


Symptom No. 2—lInertia 


The second symptom is inertia. My quotation from 
Dr. Kennedy refers to people, but I think it can be 
applied equally to some research and development 
groups, It underlines both a personnel and an organiza 
tional danger. 

On the one hand, the youthful group will go to seed 
as time goes on, substituting maturity of judgment and 
old experience for originality of approach. On the other 
hand, 25 years of working together tends to create a 
monolithic form. While this may produce an atmos- 
phere of splendid congeniality, the real purpose f 
existence of the R&D group may take a second place 

At the same time, as pointed out, the deterrents t 
an enlivening or revitalizing approach are very real 
and are again the product of time. It is too infrequently 
realized that the compensation that motivates the 
younger R&D organization may be chiefly financial 
while the older department may find prestige in or 
ganization level or luxurious laboratories to be more 
satisfying. 


Symptom No. 3—Rigidity 


The third symptom is rigidity, and I will again call 
on Dr, Kennedy, whose remarks, I feel sure, are prob 
ably directed more at top management than at research 
and development management, but whose burden could 
apply to both. 

“There seems, however, to be nothing whatever 
be said for inbreeding at the top end of management 
and the practice of introducing chairmen and heads of 
departments from outside musi surely keep managers 
in competitive trim. If a firm, through such a policy, 
tends to lose personnel because they cannot feel secure 
the loss in experience may be made up by a gain in 
initiative.” 

At least two comments can be made about this. First, 
in a research and development group there should be 


the possibility of change and considerable flexibility. 
Even a state of flux approaching chaos may, in the 
end, produce greater return than the well-ordered, 
systematic form one generally observes in a mature 
organization in which the inventive, but somewhat 
irresponsible character will be gradually eliminated 
will become a conformist 
Second, Dr, Kennedy has used words equivalent to 
narrowness, security, and inefficiency. These can be 
ial signs of age, although I will admit having 
seen them also in young people who are overly con- 
cerned with how the chairman of the board is chosen 
the details of benefits to be provided 30 years hence. 


OME serious work on this problem of rigidity has 
( » by Professor Herbert Shepard at Massa- 
Institute of Technology, who studied research 

f ] in 21 industrial laboratories. He reached the 

interesting conclusion that, after about 18 months of 

existence as a group, the longer the duration the lowe! 
the group ranked in performance. I take this to mean 
that after a period, the director of such a group should 
be alert deliberately to introduce changes. Even though 
slight, these will be revivifying. This point, stated 
therwise, means that too much stability produces 
wered creatiy ity 
an organizational point of view, I think the 
are relatively obvious and less difficult to 
than one supposes. We should encourage 
the practice of introducing individuals from outside 
who tend to keep the members of the research group 


competitive and in good trim. Of course, tact will be 


needed and patience, but the tendency to aging will 


¢ rtainly be arrested 


Symptom No. 4—Degeneration 


The final symptom is concerned with degeneration 
in the living organism. This appears in many well- 
known ways; such as hardening of the arteries, failing 
eyesight, flabby muscles, and the like. 

I am sure this trend is real and is necessary, but it 
is not always easy to keep it within bounds. Probably 
we are all aware of specific cases where what were once 
service functions have now become ends in themselves. 
We must all be aware of “the inadequate but ambitious 





dogs in the administrative manger.’’ OSRD was a 
case in point. 


NOTHER of this class of symptoms shows up in 
diminishing ease of communication and co-ordina- 
tion. It surely is found on both sides of our original 
problem, being a common aging effect of management 
and technical groups. The way to answer it will prob- 
ably be to reintroduce or deliberately retain vitality; 
the youthful and adventuresome and occasionally 
foolish approach, which has been lost as the organiza- 
tion has matured, must be restored. 

What will be the source of this perpetual youth? In 
some ways it may be achieved by the presence on the 
staff of the rare people who have young minds, regard- 
less of their physical age; but it can also be had by the 
reassignment and replacement of others whose minds 
somehow have failed to keep pace. 


The Sun marion 


And now for a summing up of my general argument. 
I think the subject of liaison between the top command 
and research and development in large companies may 
be looked at basically as a problem involving time and 
geriatrics. The problem will be how to retain the 
assets of youth and the assets of maturity in a nice 
balance. 


BELIEVE it will require considerable skill in the 
handling of people, the management of organization 
structures, and conservation of those who possess the 
lively mind. I would urge that the organization of 


technical departments be built in a form so loose that 
they are bordering on the chaotic, thus providing free- 
dom of action on the part of the administrator, as well 
as the creative individual. Stated otherwise by Dr. 
Kennedy: 

“From the point of view of one whose news of the 
battles of industry is mainly derived from the casual- 


ties left on the field, it appears that the ideal of man- 
agement is a body of individuals who see their own 
advancement, and the satisfaction of their personal 
drive, in pursuing the aims of their organization; who 
are conscious of the responsibility of recruiting young 
men to their number on a basis of merit alone; and who 
have an established system of using the experience of 
those who can no longer stand the pace of change. As 
the pace of competitive industry accelerates, there can 
be no room for traditional self-deceptions, and direc- 
tion must surely be placed in the hands of those who 
cannot only accept, but will welcome, change.” 

The administrative problem posed by increasing age 
in an R&D department, then, is very real. It is, in part, 
one of maintaining a high percentage of youthful, 
creative minds (whatever their owners’ chronological 
age) on the research staff. It is also one of creating and 
keeping an organizational climate of stimulation and 
challenge—of disorganization, if you will—since the 
tidy bureaucrat will do his best to organize the group 
to conform to neat, manageable, systematic order, and 
so make change and the atmosphere of change less 
possible. Management must have a keen eye to detect 
the onset of trouble before it has become acute. I feel 
sure that this can be done, and that when the dangers 
are recognized the appropriate treatment can be under- 
taken. 

A single, clear-cut recommendation of a rather radi- 
cal approach expresses the essence of my argument. 
This is the conscious encouragement of new points of 
view and the courage to take actions that may seem 
ridiculous to the well-ordered, mature organization. 
Probably nobody could make the point better than 
Lewis Carroll, who raised a pertinent question, which 
I take the liberty of revising slightly: 

“You are old, R&D,” the young man said, 

“And your hair has become very white, 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head 

Do you think, at your age, it is right?” 


My answer is an emphatic “YES.” 








t j | 


Thouat } had a marke ‘ 


bent, Lewis Carroll's description of 


the proper R&D attitude most prob 


ably was undesigned 
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F‘ JR the businessman seeking a 
share of the growing overseas 
markets and new sources of sup- 
ply, a branch of the United States 
Government can be of big help. 
Already thousands of American 
exporters, importers, investors, 
and ordinary businessmen are be- 
ing aided each year by this branch, 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 
Like a lonely hearts club, the 
Bureau brings American and for- 
eign businessmen together, with 
international trade as their object. 


to do a little more than merely 
ask, if he wants the best service 
It will help him to have some 
know-how of his own. 

For quick coaching on the meth- 
ods of doing international business 
and the facilities available to 
speed his business, he may need 
the Bureau’s booklet, Channels for 
Trading Abroad, It describes the 
methods of exporting, importing, 
and selecting foreign representa- 
tives. 

Every 


week, the Bureau pub- 


covers the lines of goods handled 
by the firm or individual, opera- 
tion method, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, and trade or 
financial reputation. 


Analyzing Markets 


Although many American busi- 
nessmen have made their start in 
trading abroad by exploring leads 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
a good export or import business 
seldom can be built quickly. A 


Need Help on Foreign Trade? 


But matchmaking functions are 
only incidental to the Bureau's 
work, To foster and promote the 
foreign trade of the United States, 
the Bureau publishes a wide range 
of statistical and analytical data. 
It also strives to reduce obstacles 
and restrictions handicapping in- 
ternational trade and to stabilize 
commercial relations with other 
countries. 

In the Bureau's files the busi- 
nessman can find helpful informa- 
tion on mere than 500,000 foreign 
firms and individuals engaged in 
international trade. Also, the Bu- 
reau supplies trade lists classified 
by commodities and countries, It 
gives advice on trade problems and 
procedures, as well as helping to 
resolve _ disagreements’ which 
Americans have encountered in 
dealing with foreign businessmen. 


Services Available 


Throughout the United States, 
there are hundreds of men in the 
33 Commerce Department field of- 
fices who can help the business- 
man get his share of these serv- 
ices. In the Bureau's Washington 
offices are specialists on every 
country with which America does 
business. They supply free con- 
sultation for newcomers in inter- 
national trade as well as for ex- 
perienced world traders. 

In the 233 foreign service posts 
throughout the world, other men 
can also be of assistance. 

But the businessman may need 
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lishes a report on new opportuni- 
ties abroad for American business- 
men. Called ‘“‘World Trade Leads,”’ 
it is a section of the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, a Government news 
magazine for world traders. 

A typical issue might contain 
two dozen diverse tips for export- 
ers, such as the name and address 
of an importer in Thailand who is 
in the market for canned goods, 
or a cereal manufacturer in Pakis- 
tan who wants a machine for mak- 
ing wheat flakes and pearled bar- 
ley. 

It might also list a trader in 
Lebanon who can sell about 1,000 
tons of animal fodder annually, o1 
a wholesaler in Switzerland who 
seeks an agency for selling 
women's coats. 

Import and investment oppor- 
tunities are also listed in the 
weekly magazine; and there are 
itineraries of visitors from abroad, 
together with notes on what they 
are buying or selling. About 5,000 
offers from foreign businessmen to 
buy or sell are published every 
year. 

About most of the foreign firms 
or individuals mentioned in the 
magazine, the Commercial Intel 
ligence Division of the Bureau is 
able to supply a “World Trade 
Directory” report (at $1 each). It 


prospective foreign trader needs 
to estimate his long-range pros- 
pects for profitable operation in a 
specific market. Whether he wants 
to deal through a skilled profes- 
sional export specialist or handle 
the multiplicity of details himself, 
he should be familiar with the 
basic data for analyzing a foreign 
market. 

For this purpose, the economic 
reports of the World Trade Infor- 
mation Service of the Bureau are 
a must, The reports are a series 
of separate publications, each of 
which specializes in a separate 
country or area. They supply in- 
formation on the general economy, 
recent economic developments, 
marketing areas, and similar mat- 
ters 

Although designed primarily for 
investors, another series called Jn- 
vestment Handbooks is also a good 
source of background material for 
traders who want to study mar- 
keting prospects. 


Specific Problems 


When he locates a_ potential 
market abroad, the trader is ready 
to consider the practical problems 
of doing business in the specific 
market. For this purpose the 
W.T.LS. provides “Operations Re- 
ports” on such subjects as: the 
preparation of shipments to spe- 
cific countries, licensing and ex- 
change controls, marketing and 
labeling requirements, Other sub- 


jects are: pharmaceutical and pure 
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terial 


Title 


FOREIGN 
COMMERCE 
WEEKLY 


CHANNELS FOR 
TRADING ABROAD 


COMPREHENSIVE 
EXPORT 
SCHEDULE 


INVESTMENT 
H ANDBOOKS 


\ GUIDE TO 
ForeIGn Bust 
NESS DIRECTORIES 


Trave Lists 


Wortp Trape 
DitreEcTORY 
Reports 


Wor.p Trapr 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Factors LimitinG 
U.S. INVESTMENT 
ABROAD 


Evectric Cur- 
RENT ABROAD 


Survey or INTER- 
NATIONAL TRAVEL 


DIRECTORY OF 
FOREIGN 
DEVELOPMENT 
ORGANIZATIONS 


INVESTMENT 
OpportTuNITIES 
ABROAD 


Guide to Bureau of Foreign Commerce Publications 


listed below m ained fr 


Sco pe 


Trade and investment developments around the world. Economic conditions abroad, foreign 


government actions, U.S. Government actions, international trade fairs, utilities and services, 


commodity news, world trade publications Includes section of business leads for world traders 
Describes principal channels through which successful world traders export or import their 
goods. Suggests methods and sources for selecting foreign representatives 

U.S. export control regulations and policies with instructions, interpretations, and explana 
tory material. Published in loose-leaf form, with Current F rport Bulletins issued intermittently 
during year to keep it up to date 


\ series designed to help businessmen survey conditions and outlook for inv esting at d mar 
keting abroad. These handbooks cover the natural resources; industry, transport, communica 
tions, and power facilities; people; and government attitude toward private foreign invest 
ment; as well as taxation, finance, business methods, and trade. Separate book for each country 
Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, manufacturers, suppliers, individual 
professional and business men, trade associations, and government officials. Gives name and 
address of publisher of each direc tory, Ww hen availal le, and the price 

int porters 


Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, 


wholesalers, distributors, sales agents, and service organizations; grouped by country and 
by individual commodities, industries, and services. Includes data about size, type of opera 
tion, products handled, sales territory covered, and In some Cases the business experience 


of the individuals and concerns 


Business information on individual firms. Separate report on each firm usually covers type of 
organization, method of operation, lines handled, size of firm, sales territory, names of owners 
and officers, capital, sales volume, general reputation in trade and financial circles, names of 
any U.S. firms represented by foreign firm and serving as its supplier 
Detailed, analytical reports on trade and investment conditions and developments. Each 
report covers a particular country or area, and the various types of reports are grouped within 
the following four parts 

Part 1. Economic Reports Basic 
economic developments, establishing a business, marketing areas, the insurance situation 
and related subjects 

Part 2. Operations Reports 
requirements, licensing and exchange controls, the import tariff system, pharmaceutical 
regulations, patent and trade-mark regulations, and other practical material 

Part 3. Statistical Reports. Tables and charts showing U.S. trade with particular foreign 
on a monthly basis, 


data on the economy of the country covered, recent 


Information on preparing shipments, marking and labeling 


countries, total export and import trade of the U.S and the international 
trade of foreign countries 
Part 4. Utilities Abroad. Developments in shipping, railways, aviation, highways, com 


munications, and electric power in foreign countries 


World survey in two parts 

Part 1. Surrey of Factors in Foreign Countries. Reports on nature and scope of unfavorable 
conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area surveys— American Republics, Western 
Europe, Near East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia 
tries and territories 

Part 2. Business U. 8 Role 
with responsible representatives of 400 American companies concerning role of I 
ment in private foreign investment 


as well as surveys of 25 coun 


Views on the Crovernment s Analyzes results of interviews 


Ss. Crovern 


Lists types, phases, cycles, and voltages of electric current in principal cities of the world 
Covers mainly current for domestic use but includes some data on industrial power 
Assembles in convenient form basic facts and figures about U.S. share in business of inter 
national travel 


Governmental and private organizations abroad which are working to promote and facilitate 


trade and investment. Private business engaged in research and development not listed 


Reports of specific opportunities for investment 


Semi 
monthly 


$0 cent 


20 cents 


45 cents 


40 cents 
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food regulations, the import tariff 
system, living costs and conditions, 
baggage regulations, and patent 
and trade-mark rules. 

Another series of reports, called 
“Utilities Abroad,” covers develop- 
ments in shipping, railways, avia- 
tion, highways, and electric power. 

In addition, the Bureau offers 
publications of interest to specific 
industries. If his product is an 
electrical appliance, for example, 
the businessman will need the 
guidebook called Electric Current 
Abroad, It contains specific in- 
formation as to the voltage, cycle, 
and other characteristics of elec- 
tric current available in 
throughout the world. 

Another W.T.LS. series, called 
“Statistical Reports,” is useful in 
analyzing the history and trends 
of U. S. trade with foreign coun- 
tries. It contains tables showing 
country’s 
trade, by principal commodities 
not only with the United States, 
but with other countries as well, 
so that the trader can anticipate 
international competition for the 
market, 


cities 


such details as each 


Foreign Organizations 


Throughout the world are gov- 
ernmental and _ private groups 
eager to promote markets fo! 
their goods or to attract industry 
to the areas which they serve 
Most of them are concerned with 
all or a major part of a country's 
economy, while others serve geo- 
graphic segments of a country or 
a specific industry within a coun- 
try. 

The Foreign Service of the 
United States gathers data con- 
cerning such organizations and 
submits it to the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, The Bureau pub- 
lishes it in a booklet called A 
Directory of Foreign Development 
Organizations for Trade and In- 
vestment. Nearly a thousand such 
organizations, arranged alphabet- 
ically by country, are listed in the 
current edition. 

How can a businessman use this 
directory? Assume that he wants 
to make a preliminary study of 
the possibilities of selling his 
goods in India, but he cannot af- 
ford, or is not ready, for a trip to 
India. Neither is he ready for the 
services of a representative there. 

By consulting the directory, 
however, he can find the names, 
addresses, and nature of 30 dif- 
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ferent Indian organizati 
to handle inquiries 


Trade Lists 


If his ideas 
that he wants 
cularizing of hi 
is ready to use the 
Lists. Prepared by 
Intelligence Divisior these 
contain 


names and addresses 


foreign manufact 
processors expo! 
wholesalers, distril 
agents, and service 
They include inf 
the size, type of oj 
ucts handled, sales 
in some Cases 
experience of 
viduals. There 
each business classific: 
country 
The Bureau als: 
to more sources 
the Trade Lists 
some highly s} 
Guide to Fr* 
helps 
men identify 


engaging in 


tories 


industry, o1 i ther 
countries. One pal f this guide 
which is art Iphabetically 
by countries lescribes business 
directories 
the free ni 
other 
scribes 
industry, trade 

A request t 
businessman la 
abroad will cause 
embassy, consul: an sul 
general i intries he will 
visit to be notifie f the purpose 
of his trip. Commercial officers of 
the Foreign Service thus are 
alerted to his needs and can sup- 
ply assistance en route 

Before the businessman starts 
he can get an orientation session 
in Washington covering the sub- 
jects and countries of specific in- 
terest 

If he foreign 
businessmen United 
States, the American businessman 
can notify the Bureau of his in- 
terest. Upon “commercial invita 
tion,” businessmen 
from other countries use the facili- 
ties of the Bureau and its field of- 
fices while they are here. 

Veteran businessmen engaged in 
foreign trade never make the mis- 
take of underestimating the value 


wants ft meet 


visiting the 


responsible 


f personal contact in their deal- 
ings. Newcomers, however, some- 
times make the mistake of over- 
the value of personal 
ith foreign businessmen 
do enough homework. 
is seriously interested in 
business abroad, the busi- 
should start assembling 
trade library so that he 
idy the field. 


From the titles and notes in the 


; 


table accompanying this article, he 
may select a few _ publications 
which he can order without first 
examining them. But the books, 
lists, and pamphlets which the 
Government publishes in relation 
yn trade are so extensive 
will want to do some 
before stocking his li- 


method is for him to 

nearest Commerce De- 

field office, discuss his 
ith the experts there, and 
x the available material 
what he can use. 


U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., Room 321, Post Office 
Bidg 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 66 Luckie St., N. W 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bidg 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St 

Charleston 4, S. C Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Brood St 

207 Majestic Bidg 

Chicago 6 226 W. Jackson Bivd 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office and 


Courthouse 


Cheyenne, Wyo 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bonk 
Bidg 

Dallas 1, Texas, 500 S. Ervay St 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bidg 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bidg 

Houston 2, Texas, 624 First National Bank 
Bidg 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bidg 

Kansas City 6, Mo., 911 Walnut St 

los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 22 Front St 

Miami 32, Fia., 300 NE. First Ave 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bidg 

New Orleans 12, la., 333 St. Charlies Ave 

New York 1, N. Y., 350 Fifth Ave 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St 

137 N. Second Ave 

107 Sixth St 

217 Old U. S. Courthouse 

Reno, Nev 1479 Wells Ave 

Richmond 19, Va., 409 Post Office Bidg., 11th 
and Main Sts 

St. Lovis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bidg 

Salt Loke City 1, Utah, 222 S. W. Temple St 

Room 419, Custom 


Phoenix, Ariz 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Portiond 4, Oreg 


Son Francisco 11, Calif 
house 

Savannah, Ga., 235 VU. S. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bida 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave 





When the Boss’s 














By Charles F. Johnson 


HE vice-president of sales, 

whom we shall call Zack Zippy, 
was mightily agitated—and right- 
ly so. For a full six months he'd 
been planning two days of confer- 
ences and divertissements for his 
company’s bigger and better cus- 
tomers. At much expense, at com- 
pany expense, these customers 
accompanied by their wives—had 
assembled in the Pennsylvania 
town that is the site of the com- 
pany’s headquarters offices. 

But a fatal chill appeared to be 
about to settle on the gathering. 

As planner and prime mover of 
the affair, Zack had expected that 
major responsibility for its direc- 
tion would be his, with President 
Topper Brass burdened only with 
the ceremonial duties of official 
host. And indeed this was exactly 
the way President Brass expected 
it to be, too, 


UT not Mrs. Brass. She had 
other ideas. These manifested 
themselves soon after the affair 
got under way. From not far be- 


14 


hind the scenes, the First Lady 
started to rearrange things. 

Zack feared the worst. For one 
thing, this was the very first time 
that the company had played host 
to such a gathering of its clients; 
he lacked the courage that comes 
from having done a thing before. 
But it was not the first time that 
Mrs. Brass revealed “take charge” 
tendencies. 

In fact, she had begun to inter- 
vene in company affairs soon after 
her husband was named president 
a decade or so earlier. There was 
the havoc she raised with the ex- 
ecutive luncheon room. It had 
been changed from a charming 
pine-paneled room furnished with 
Colonial antiques to a sickly green 
room with a Polynesian decor. 

To make her devastation com- 
plete, the president’s wife began to 
bring luncheon parties from her 
bridge, poetry, garden, and other 
clubs to the hitherto for-men-only 
reserve. To gratify feminine 
tastes, items like  pear-and- 
creamed-cheese salad were added 








to the menu. Some _ masculine 
dishes—black-bean soup, for one 


mysteriously disappeared. 


HUS Zack Zippy knew what 
could happen when the presi- 
dent’s wife got a bee in her bon- 
net. Though the Brass union did 
not impress many people as one of 
those marriages made in heaven, 
Zack knew quite well that it’s 
risky to complain to another man 
about his wife—especially if he is 
the president of your company. 
So all that the vice-president, 
sales, could do was cling and pray 
that the old battle-axe didn't bran- 
dish herself about too wildly. 
These prayers went unheeded. 
The guests got their first 
glimpse of Mrs. Brass in action 
during the early moments of a 
cocktail party the company gave 
at the country club at the close of 
the first day’s business proceed- 
ings. Mrs. B. cares not for spirited 
beverages. When she_ discovered 
that such were being dispensed 
and at company expense—she 
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ould Have Stayed HOME 





The tragicomic episodes described below actually 


took place. More to protect the innocent than the 


guilty, names have been changed and the scene 


shifted. Moral of the story is that wives, widows, and 


others who know little or nothing of business should 


not be allowed to interfere or to pinch pennies 


stomped up to the bar and ordered 
the tender to shut down his estab- 
lishment after each guest had 
had one drink. 

This caused a near riot and the 
girls as well as their husbands got 
hopping mad. 


ER queenly demeanor as the 

party progressed didn’t win 
back any friends for Mrs. Brass. 
As is her wont even when at a 
party given in somebody 
home, Mrs. Brass ensconced her- 
self in a centrally located chair 
and soon had a receiving line 
trickling past her. This habit of 
holding court always reminded one 
of the executive’s wives about the 
regally frosty headmistress of the 
girl’s finishing school she had at- 
tended. 

The crushing blow of the eve- 
ning fell when the word got 
around that Mrs. Brass had coun- 
termanded Zack’s plan to give 
each wife an orchid. “Such ex- 
travagance,” she sputtered. 

“But Mrs. Brass,” Zack argued 


else’s 
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in a voice as loud and determined 
as he dared, “they're only Ha- 
waiian orchids. The kind they give 
away at every supermarket grand 
opening.” 

“They cost money 
Mrs. Brass retorted 


Fyne had no answe! r that 
one. He decided not to reveal 
that the orchids had already been 
ordered, had been flown in from 
Hawaii, and were in fact resting 
in the refrigerator at the country 
club. 

Zack suspected that someone on 
the country club staff had tipped 
off the guests about the forbidden 
flowers. 

The evening hobbled along to a 
limp conclusion, Zack reports that 
the guests cleared out of the coun- 
try club so fast you would have 
thought that the place was on fire 

The final fiasco took place quite 
early the next morning. It had been 
Zack’s plan to take the “girls” 
on a tour of the picturesque and 
historic scenes in the neighboring 


don’t they? 


countryside. To that end he had 
hired a small fleet of limousines. 
Shortly before the caravan was to 
pick up the guests at their hotel, 
the phone rang in Zack’s office. 
It's Mrs. Brass,” his 
whispered, a knowing 


secretary 
frown on 
her face. 

There was no place to hide. 
“Put her on,” Zack sighed in resig- 
nation and dread. 

“Can't your 
junket this morning in private 
cars driven by our employees?” a 
deep voice boomed. 

“They could, Mrs. Brass, but we 
wanted to impress our guests with 
our respect for them as well as 
our own sense of good taste.” 

“Use private cars!" Click. 


guests take that 


HERE was nothing for Zack to 
T do. He hurried through a call 
to the limousine rental office and 
managed to intercept the caravan 
before it left the garage. Then he 
began a frenzied job of com- 
mandeering employees with cars. 
He even had to press into service 
the beat-up station wagon that 
carried company mail. 

The ragged, tardy convoy final- 
ly reached the hotel. Told to ex- 
pect limousines, the wives lost no 
time in correctly surmising the 
cause of the change. 

Zack was on hand, not so much 
to achieve order out of chaos as to 
inspect the ruins for himself. 

He did. 
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This pre-punched plastic tape is the key to the flexible effi- 
ciency and simplicity of the new IBM 632. Inserted in back of 
the typewriter, the tape auvtomaticolly instructs the machine ic 
perform the desired operation, reducing clerical error by elim- 
inating virtually all manual instructions. For a different appli- 
cation, the tape can be changed in seconds. So simple is the 632 
to operate that any typist can learn to use it in a few minutes 


Compact and functional in design, the IBM 632 consists of the 
electronic calculating unit, the electric typewriter, and the 
ten-key companion keyboard for insertion of numerical data. 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter ...this year IBM 
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Here’s the cost-cutting answer to office operations, 
such as billing, that require both typing and cal- 
culating—IBM’s new 632 Electronic Typing 
Calculator. 


No more time lost as your typist halts her typing 
to calculate. No more dollar-wasting duplication 
of work caused by separate typing and calculat- 
ing operations. No more clerical errors in transfer- 
ring numbers from calculator to typewriter. 


Here, in one compact, low-cost unit, IBM brings 
you an office machine that adds, subtracts, multi- 
plies, carries totals, computes taxes, subtracts dis- 
counts, inserts decimal points, stores information 


continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. 
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TYPING 


CALCULATOR 


in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out 
results —all automatically 


Yet the IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator is 
so simple to operate that any typist can learn to 


use it in minutes! 


And the IBM 632 is suitable both for small com- 
panies seeking the advantages of electronic auto- 
mation and for large companies where, for certain 
applications, it can be a valuable supplement to 
more extensive data processing equipment 


Find out now just how the new IBM 632 can help 


your business cut costs and build profits. Call your 
local IBM representative today. 


ELECTRIC 


TYPEWRITERS 
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By Walter S. Athearn 


HE usual way to improve a company system that 

has gone awry is to patch it up. If a control is 
missing, add another copy to a form; if a form gets 
lost, make another form for the system to cross-check 
the first. Or make a bigger form so more information 
can be written on it. 

And so, over a period of time, what was simple 
becomes complex, full of controls-over-controls, and 
its original reason for existing is lost in the dust. And, 
with the due process of events, the whole system be- 
comes inextricably tangled. 

The trouble is that no one has had the time to study 
the situation as a whole, to compare what it accom- 
plishes now with what it was intended to do. No one 
person even knows what goes on from one end of the 
system to the other. 

A good systems study finds out these things, gets a 
good perspective on the full system, and comes up with 
plans for major surgery. The job, if it is really done 
right, carries through to installation of the system 
and follow-through. 

How is it done? There’s no magic formula; just a 
well-planned, step-by-step approach, using the normal 
techniques of the trade. 

But first of all the planning must be thorough. It 
must be followed through to the end and not short- 
circuited. For, if a study goes off on an early tangent, 
or if conclusions are drawn before all the facts are 
known, the result is likely to be short of what was 
expected—not much better than the patch method. 
This planning stage should be sound, and its approach 
adhered to closely for eight-cylinder results. 


Step 1. Define the Problem 


Before you begin a systems study, question it. Is it 
worth studying? Are potential savings enough to 
warrant the cost of the study? Where does the system 
start and end, and what areas does it involve? What 
are the most obvious problems that now exist? 
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Step 2. Find Out and Sequence-Flow-Chart Each 
Procedure 


When the system has met the first test, the study 
can begin. Familiarize yourself with every step of the 
procedure and its interrelated, sequential flow from 
beginning to end. A sequence flow chart will give you 
the information you want clearly and completely. 

To get the flow-chart information, question each 
step of the procedure: 


Where is it done and why is it done there? 
Who does it, and why does he do it? 

What is done, and why is it done? 

How is it done, and why is it done that way? 


When and how often is it done, and why is it 
done then? 


Although it isn’t necessary to actually ask each 
question, all of the answers must be understood, to 
avoid backtracking. 

This fact-finding has only one purpose: to learn how 
the present system works. The questioner must con- 
scientiously avoid any wanderings into the realm of 
what ought to be changed; it will only distort his pic- 
ture of things. And perhaps what seems unnecessary 
to one employee has a most useful purpose in the over- 
all function—you don’t know yet. So at this stage, 
restrict the study to the present system only. 

In most procedures, there are steps and deviations 
which happen only infrequently. To keep the study 
from bogging down, heed these and put them in the 
back of your mind, but don’t attempt to include them 
in the charting. As a rule of thumb, steps which occur 
only 5 or 10 percent of the time can be overlooked, 
providing their impact on the system is not vital or 
basic. 

It is time, when the present system is understood 
and has been charted, to enlarge on the known facts 
about it. 
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Step 3. Find Present Cost of Labor and Forms 


If we know the present costs of labor and forms 
then whatever changes are proposed can be measured 
against those costs to find out if the new method will 
cost more or less. 

A Task List (Figure 1) is about the simplest means 
of finding labor costs. First, list the names and de- 
partments of each person who spends any considerable 
time on the system, separating them into two groups 
those whose full day is spent on the project, and those 
who work only part time on the system. Ask those 
partially involved (after clearing with supervision) 
to list on this sheet the tasks they do during the week 
with an approximation of the weekly hours devoted 
to each. Even though their jobs vary quite a bit, this 
will give a close enough picture. 

Then obtain either the weekly wage or salary rate 


for each person, or (as some prefer) take each wage 


or salary grade and use the midpoint of that grade 
From this data, list those hours which apply to this 
system, multiply them by the labor cost for each, and 
total them to arrive at the yearly labor cost of the 
full system. 

From a copy of each form involved in the system 
(gathered probably during the present-system study) 
get the cost of each form, the quantity ordered, and 
the yearly quantity usage. Then it becomes simple 
arithmetic to find the forms cost for a year. 

Whatever the system is—ordering, receiving, payroll 
purchasing—find the number of orders, or receipts 
and so forth, processed in a year. By dividing the 
dollar cost of labor and forms by this yearly frequency, 
we arrive at the cost to the company of processing one 
order, receipt, or whatever. This is the figure which 
the new system must improve upon. 

The cost of forms-processing equipment such as 
typewriters, duplicators, tabulating equipment, and 
so forth, is not usually figured now. If equipment usage 
will be changed, a separate comparison, by machine, is 
worked out later. 
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One further class of information is necessary to com- 
plete the present-system study: 


Step 4. Determine the Basic Controls 


By studying the information at hand, list the con- 
trols that now exist——copies filed, and how filed (by 
date, by customer, and so forth); temporary controls 
to protect against lost or mislaid copies, listings and 
summaries, logs and journals, and so forth. Study this 
list of present controls, paring it down and revising it 
to meet the over-all objectives of the system most 
simply and without duplication. 

We now have an abundance of information about 
how things operate now, the costs of operating, and 
some picture of the controls that both exist and should 
exist. The most difficult and demanding—and most 
rewarding—-phase of the study comes now: 


Step 5. Develop the Improved Method 


To oversimplify it, your new system will result from 
the answers to just four questions: 


Can it be eliminated? 

Can it be combined? 

Can it be changed in sequence? 
Can it be simplified? 

But it isn’t so easy as it sounds! 


The first requirement is a reverse change of view- 
point, from detailed to objective, that has begun with 
working out the basic controls for the new system. So 
now begin to pick the system apart: 


1. Separate the source records (original informa- 
) from transcribed (rewritten, duplicated, or ab- 
stracted) records. How much recopying is done? Can 
the first form be used, by revision or by adding copies, 
to cut out rewritings with their possible transcription 
errors? Are these source records the ones which are 
worked from and finally filed? Study examples of 
forms which others use (available from forms sales- 
men) for ideas. Whenever a part of the source in- 
formation is rewritten and followed through a good 
part of the system, look for ideas there to eliminate 
second writings 


tior 


2. Study office equipment systems ideas. (Equipment 
and forms salesmen can be a real help here.) Look 
into the special applications of short-run offset, spirit 
duplicating, tabulating, punched-tape equipment, mul- 
tiple-copy form possibilities, and so forth. If the sys- 
tem involves very much recordkeeping and posting 
(such as inventory control, parts lists, and so forth), 
study office record equipment for ideas on blind filing, 
visible-strip indexing, visible records, vertical-visible 
equipment, tabulating, rotary card filing, and so forth. 
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3. Talk with supervisors and key personnel within 
the system. They are often a good source of construc- 


tix 


ve ideas 


1, Use business magazines and books to learn how 
others have dealt with similar problems. 

5. Look for places in the system flow chart where 
the flow line shows excessive movement from place to 
place. Can jobs be combined or can departments or 
groups be eliminated from the system? Perhaps what 
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is done by two or more people, part time, can be better 
done by one. 


At this point, you should have several raw ideas 
that might apply to the problem at hand. 

Look back from here to the basic, minimum controls 
worked out earlier. Perhaps you find that an inventory 
card filed by item and an order copy filed by customer 
are the only permanent records necessary. Then you 
may need a control copy somewhere along the line, 
or a copy which because of its special use won't serve 
as a permanent record. 

From these absolute-minimum records, work back 
through the present system, adding paper work only 
when it is impossible to leave it out—and add it reluc- 
tantly. As you go along, apply the new-approach ideas 
you gained. If the system you begin to develop seems 
radical but sound, you're on the right track. Work out 
your thoughts with supervisors and others; they may 
have further improvements to suggest. 

Now you're ready to put these ideas to paper: 


Step 6. Flow-Chart the Proposed System 


With the present-system flow chart at hand, draw 
out a new chart, incorporating your new ideas. Close 
contact with key people within the system will not 
only help to iron out rough spots in the charting, but 
will also make them your backers when the time comes 
to sell and install the proposed method; so consult as 
freely as you can with them. 


Step 7. Design the New Forms 


Forms design is a skilled profession, too involved to 
go into here. If your company has a forms designer, 
use him. Forms or equipment salesmen can sometimes 
help greatly. Or do the job yourself, if you're ade- 
quately skilled. However you get the job done, get the 
revised forms designed to a near-final, carefully laid 
out state. 


Step 8. Evaluate the Proposed Equipment 


If the new system requires buying new equipment, 
management will want to know how much it will cost 
compared with present equipment, and also which 
brand of machine will do the best job. In comparing, 
consider only those features which are different be- 
tween machines. When the cost factors are on a per- 
year basis, the comparison is simple and realistic. 
Usually there are four basic factors: equipment cost 
(original cost amortized over five or six years); labor 
cost; cost of a year’s usage of paper, forms, cards, or 
whatever; and cost of supplies. 

After figuring dollar costs per year, compare the 
intangibles—those factors important to the system 
but which are too remote to put a dollar sign on. These 
may sometimes be more important to a decision than 
the measurable dollars involved. Write these out in 
narrative form, point by point. 


Step 9. Prepare the Proposal 


In this step you become a salesman. Your task is to 
draw from your voluminous facts only the salient fea- 
tures, those which tell most clearly what now happens 
and how that can be improved if the proposed system 
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is accepted and installed. Cover the scope of the sys- 
tem simply but effectively, and in as few words as are 
necessary. But avoid generalizing; those few words 
must express dramatically (and without exaggeration) 
the story of the proposed system and its contrast with 
present methods. 

Roughdraft the several phases of the proposal: 


1, Point up present-method faults and shortcomings. 
2. Explain how the proposed method will cure them. 


3. Summarize costs—present and proposed—of 
labor, forms, and equipment. 

1. Cover indirect benefits—to other departments, to 
management control, to customer service, and so forth. 

3. Summarize the proposal in a paragraph. 


Edit down this draft so that each phase is brief and 
clear, and well-stated in effective English. Then 
arrange and organize these sections into a whole. Put 
the summary at the beginning so that whoever reads 
it gets the general picture right away. Then continue 
in the logical present-proposed-costs order. The ending 
of such a report is usually only a brief paragraph, or 
no formal conclusion at all. 





' TASK LIST 


Nome 


Department Supervisor 


Please list below the types of work you do during an average 
week, showing the number of hours chargeable to each type 
Write enough detail to make the nature of the report clear | 
If you spend three hours twice a month making up a report 
(for instance), show a weekly total of 1.5 hours, noting thot 
the job is done semimonthly. The total hours you show here | 
should reflect your total weekly hours plus the average amount 
of overtime hours (if any). At best, this task list can be only an | 
approximation, but the more accurate it is the greater help 
it will be. 








HOURS PER WEEK 














| USE REVERSE SIDE IF NECESSARY 





Figure | 


Step 10. Present the Proposal 

The best way to present your proposal will depend 
primarily on the recipient. Some executives will take 
a written report, study it, and be ready for an intelli- 
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50 copies... precisely like the original... 


for every branch office in 7 


“What we particularly like about 
xerography is the speed with which 
we get price changes to our branch 
offices and customers,” says a sales 
manager.* 

“Our catalog has 650 pages, listing 
some 15,000 items we carry in stock. 
We send out 30 to 60 new pages each 


week, showing price changes. Each 
*Name and firm on request 


e Xerography copies anything written, 

printed, typed, or drawn © Same, en- 

larged, or reduced size © Copies onto 
all kinds of masters— 
paper, metal, spirit, trans- 
lucent—for duplicating « 
Copies line and halftone 
subjects. 


new page is dated, assuring our cus- 
tomers in advance that the price listed 
in the catalog is the price they'll be 
charged. 

“Thanks to xerography, we can 

make a price change on any item we 
carry, and in two or three minutes 
have the new listing copied onto an 
offset paper master ready for speedy, 
low-cost duplicating. 
“Recently, as an example, we got 
out 50 copies—ceach precisely like the 
original—for every branch office in 
only seven minutes.”’ 

Versatile xerography—the clean, 
fast, dry, electrostatic copying process 


is being used increasingly by busi- 


minutes 


ness, industry, and government to 
speed paperwork and save thousands 
of dollars yearly. 

Write for proof-of-performance 
folders showing how firms of all sizes, 
are saving time and cutting duplicat- 


ing costs by xerography. 


HALOID X ERO X INC 
58-82X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, N. Y 


Bra es principal U.S. and Canadian 
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gent verbal discussion of it. Others have an aversion 
to written reports, preferring an entirely verbal pres- 
entation; in which case the written report will give 
others a picture of the planned change after it has been 
accepted. And some executives use the conference 
method, having a meeting of those interested in and 
concerned with the system, in order to get a group 
agreement. 

But whatever the presentation method, choose it 
carefully and prepare for it thoroughly. You succeed 
or fail on it alone. Go to the session prepared to show 
your charts, your detailed figures, your written notes, 
and so forth—but keep them under cover unless they 
are really wanted. They are likely to just confuse the 
issue. 


Step 11. Install the Proposed System 


The phase of a systems study in which systems work 
shows its highest mortality is the installation. An ac- 
cepted report is not a successful system; the job is not 
complete until the change is made, special situations 
accommodated, employees trained, and all the loose 
ends fastened down. 


1. Follow through with the ordering of forms and 
equipment. 


2. To make sure that each person knows his job, so 
that changes in personnel will not disrupt the system, 
and so that changes in the system itself will be pos- 
sible only after considered approval, prepare standard 
practice instructions for each job in the system; re- 
quire supervisory, department-head, or other sign-off 
on each S.P.I. sheet. 


3. Write up the system for the Procedure Manual, 
so that an over-all concept and understanding of the 
system is always within reach, (If there is none in 
your company, this is a good time to start it.) Follow 
the new system from beginning to end, in concise, 
clear wording. The proposed system flow chart is the 
best source material for doing this. 


4. Plan how the installation will be made. It might 
start at the beginning of a week or month; or, more 
likely, certain phases will be begun right away, the 
others integrated as forms and equipment arrive. 


5. Train personnel, either individually or in groups. 
Use the standard practice instructions as an aid with 
this. Supervision can be a strong right arm with this 
stage. 

6. When equipment arrives, be on hand or available 
as needed when it is installed and the operation begun. 


Step 12. Follow Through 


It will be necessary for several weeks, even months, 
to stay close to the system and know how it operates. 
Some changes are bound to crop up; follow them 
through promptly with revised S.P.I.’s, procedures, or 
forms. For this is the stage in which reluctant or 
hostile acceptance by one person can cripple the ex- 
pected success of the system. 

This has been but an outline of how a thorough sys- 
tems job can be done. With experience you will fill in 
the detail of the many phases and facets covered only 
briefly here. And with experience the job will become 
more challenging, more demanding——-but always more 
satisfying in its accomplishments. 





Executive Job Opportunities Inch Upward 


Visible demand for management 
executives has inched upward since 
hitting a 41-month low in Decem- 
ber 1957, according to ‘“Execu- 
trend.” Based on the analysis of 
management positions display-ad- 
vertised in the 10 most populated 
areas of the United States, the 
monthly barometer of manage- 
ment openings is compiled by Hei- 
drick and Struggles, Inc., Chicago 
recruiting organization. 

Reflecting the _ saucering-out 
which has been taking place so far 
in 1958, the index of total jobs last 
month was back up to the Septem- 
ber 1957 point. 

“While average demand for the 
first six months of this year stands 
a full 50 percent below that regis- 
tered in the comparable period of 
a year ago, it is just 4 percent 
lower than the last half of 1957,” 
the firm noted. 

“Demand for executives in the 
aircraft and electronics fields has 
resumed a steady upward trend in 
the first half of this year and other 
engineering positions are expand- 
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ing in number,” the firm said. Mar- 
keting and finance are also holding 
up well. 

“Way off, however, are manu- 
facturing, personnel, and general 
administration.” 

There appears to be no reduc- 
tion in salaries for comparable ex- 
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ecutive positions for which the 
firm is seeking candidates. There 
have been cases of companies 
whose managements have taken 
substantial cuts in base pay, but 
these are relatively few and far 
between. Bonus payments are off 
substantially, however. 
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How to Ease the Headache 


Of Overruling 


Your Subordinates 


By GEORGE A. TRAVERS 


Assistant Director of Employee Relations 
Commonwealth Edison Co 


IGHT in the middle of a busy 
afternoon, with a backlog of 
orders that would choke an ox, 
Fred Henderson, a foreman in the 
casting department, was called 
upon to make a decision regarding 
one of his employees. The question 
was a matter of paying, or not 
paying, one of the machine opera- 
tors who had been called home 
suddenly to take his child to the 
hospital. Foreman Henderson made 
a snap decision not to pay the 
employee, and considered the mat- 
ter closed. 

The next day the shop steward 
brought the matter to Henderson's 
attention, but the foreman stood 
firm on his decision of the previous 
day. Since the matter was not 
completely covered in the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement, the 
steward did not file a grievance 
but, with the man, sought some 
remedial action through the indus- 
trial relations office. 

Filled with the milk of human 
kindness and impressed with the 
merits of the employee's case, the 
industrial relations people were in- 
fluential in convincing the head of 
the casting department to reverse 
Foreman Henderson's decision and 
to pay the employee for the time 
off. 

Here is a simple case. It happens 
in one way or another every day 
in almost every plant of any size 
across our entire industrial econ- 
omy. With or without a union or- 
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ganization on the property, a de- 
cision made by one management 
person is countermanded by a man- 
agement person at a higher level, 
acting on his own initiative or in- 
fluenced by other management peo- 
ple in a staff capacity. 

Reversals of this nature are sore 
points to supervisory people. It 
would seem an obvious goal of 
middle and upper management to 
eliminate these turnabouts. To seek 
to eliminate reversals is noble but 
Utopian; the next best thing would 
seem to be for management to ex- 
amine the means of curtailing re- 
versals to an irreducible minimum. 
Let us, then, look at the three R’s 
of reversals—the reasons for re- 
versals, the results of reversals, 
and the remedy for reversals 


EHIND every reversal of a sub- 

ordinate’s decision lies one of 
three fundamental problems: in- 
adequate knowledge, a sudden 
shift of policy, or poor judgment 
by the decisionmaker. 

The first of these—inadequate 
knowledge of the company’s policy, 
practice, or procedure on the mat- 
ter—brings us back to that old 
whipping boy: communication. We 
must side with the large majority 
of writers and lecturers on the 
subject of communications, who 
concur that it is the fault of upper! 
or middle management when 
lower-level management people are 
inadequately informed about mat 


ters on which they must make 


decisions. 


Over- or Under-Communicating? 


Ever since the science of com- 
munications became so popular in 
management circles, there has been 
considerable debate in round tables, 
panel discussions, and through 
business periodicals as to whether 
top management is overcommunl- 
cating or undercommunicating 
with lower levels of supervision. 

Our purpose is not to prolong 
the debate, but rather to state as 
a simple maxim that a substantial 
proportion of reversals of super- 
visors’ decisions are necessary be- 
cause the supervisor did not know 
or understand (or remember) the 
company policy or ruling bearing 
upon his decision. 

The second reason for reversals, 
also within the province and con- 
trol of higher levels of manage- 
ment, is a change in policy or a 
deviation made because of the 
circumstances in the case, and 
made after the supervisor has 
made a decision. An after-the-fact 
change in the rules of the game 
smacks of dirty pool; but in the 
practical and realistic world of ad- 
ministering the affairs of business, 
it must be conceded that actions of 
this nature are not only expedient 
but sometimes quite proper. It 
could be supposed that a company 
policy upon which a_ supervisor 





"Reversals are a very real part of daly management” 


had made a decision in good faith 
might prove unpopular, unfair, or 
for some other reason unworkable. 

If, after reviewing the policy 
and the circumstances of the case, 
it appears necessary for the man- 
agement to change or modify the 
policy, the reversal is simply a 
further step in operating the busi- 
ness more effectively. This kind of 
progress is good. But the other 
side of the coin is the possibility 
that the management, vacillating 
and unsure, has done the expedient 
thing to put out the fire. Reversals 
stemming from such unprincipled 
behavior are the hardest of all for 
the reversed supervisor to under- 
stand and accept. 


Poor Judgment 


The third reason for reversals 
is poor judgment by the decision- 
making supervisor in spite of ade- 
quate knowledge of policy and the 
facts in the case. In our homely 
illustration of Foreman Hender- 
son’s problem, it might appear that 
the reversal became necessary 
when the foreman made an error 
in judgment. It could be argued 
that the press of business and his 
concern over losing an operator for 
part of the day were factors in 
causing him to render his decision 
not to pay the employee. Had the 
day been less hectic, perhaps his 
decision would have been the exact 
opposite. 

In any event, his judgment was 
influenced by his emotions, and he 
lost some degree of his objectivity. 
Frequently, a supervisor, in anger 
or out of spite, or because he had 
a fight with his wife before he left 
for the plant in the morning, will 
make a decision with his judgment 
askew because of his emotional 
involvement. 

Sometimes a decision will be 
made by a supervisor without re- 
gard to shop or union politics, or 
the timing of some event seeming- 
ly unrelated to the decision itself. 
These factors may cause a decision 
to be reversed that might be right 
in every other respect. This is 
partly a matter of knowledge and 
partly a matter of judgment, and 
is the most tenuous to define of all 
the possible reasons for reversal. 

In any event, whether the fault 
is upper management’s for failure 
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to communicate or for changing 
its mind after the fact, or whether 
the supervisor is guilty of poor 
judgment or bad timing, reversals 
are a very real part of the day-to- 
day affairs of American business 
management. 


OW then, what happens when 
a reversal is necessary? What 
are the results of reversals? 

First of all, the reversed super- 
visor’s morale hits rock bottom. 
After a fellow has worked his way 
into a supervisory position, he has 
a considerable amount of pride in 
his accomplishment. By virtue of 
his decisionmaking responsibility, 
he has a position of respect and 
authority. When the supervisor's 
decision is reversed, his pride is 
dealt a stunning blow. This kind 
of humiliation is hard to swallow, 
especially when the people who 
work for him are aware that he 
has had to make an about-face. 

If it happens with any degree of 
frequency, you can put it down 
that the supervisor will quickly 
become disinterested in his job and 
develop an indifference toward the 
work performance of his group. Or 
he may become belligerent, aggres- 
sive, and abusive, as a sort of de- 
fense mechanism. It hardly need 
be said what will happen to the 
morale and productivity of the 
work force itself if the supervisor 
becomes careless or embittered. 

A second result of reversals is 
the rub-off this lowered super- 
visory morale has in the “brass 
tacks” department otherwise 
known as the dollars-and-cents di- 
vision. There is a direct relation- 
ship between the number of times 
a supervisor is reversed and his 
reluctance to make decisions. 

A supervisor who fears he will 
be reversed will pass the buck up 
the line. This results in bottle- 
necks and delays, frequently in- 
volving the waste of manpower 
and machine time, both of which 
are readily translatable into mon- 
ey. Granted, there is no accurate 
way of doing a cost analysis on the 
effect of reversals, but it does not 
take a financial genius to figure 
out that an indecisive supervisor is 
an ineffectual one, and that ineffec- 
tual supervision is a mighty costly 
proposition. 

A third result of reversals is the 


unsavory reputation it builds for 
those who do the reversing. In our 
illustration of the casting depart- 
ment foreman, we suggested that 
the industrial relations people were 
influential in bringing about the 
reversal. Here is a paradox. The 
industrial relations man, perform- 
ing a staff function, is a semi- 
layman in terms of technical know- 
how and production problems. Yet, 
he takes a role superior to the 
foreman in ‘“Monday-morning 
quarterbacking” the department 
foreman’s decision 

In the case we so conveniently 
set up, it looked like the industrial 
relations people made the right de- 
cision, in that the human relations 
involved—-a seriously ill child-—is 
a sufficient blow to the employee's 
peace of mind without penalizing 
him in the pocketbook. But by re- 
versing the foreman and thus con- 
tributing to his lowered morale 
(and ultimately the lowered mo- 
rale of the work force under his 
jurisdiction), the industrial rela- 
tions people have undermined 
themselves. 

Instead of building a good feel- 
ing toward the company, they are 
actually tending to damage it. The 
criticism could well be made that 
the elaborateness of industrial re- 
lations programing—-employee ben- 
efits, extracurricular clubs, social 
events, athletic programs, and so 
forth—is for naught if key people 
in the work force are frustrated 
and unhappy because of such 
things as reversals. 


LL right, then. What remedies 
can be prescribed for these 
reversals? 

The old saw about an ounce of 
prevention being worth a pound of 
cure was never more true than in 
the matter of reversals. If we look 
back at our reasons for reversals, 
we can see that the first step in 
preventing them is in the area of 
communications. It might be well 
to say that what is needed here is 
not more communication, but bet- 
ter communication— it’s a matter 
of quality, not quantity. 

If the upper levels of manage- 
ment are stressing policy, practice, 
and procedure—the practical and 
the important information upon 
which sound decisions can be ren- 
dered—reversals can be materially 
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reduced. Skull sessions on the bar- 
gaining agreement and safety 
manual, periodic reviews of work 
routines and operating procedures, 
and listening sessions where the 
upper levels of management can 
hear at firsthand the problems that 
the first-line supervisors face in 
the shop or in the field—these are 
the kind of communications that 
pare reversals to the bone. 


Minimizing Reversals 


Preventive measures for mini- 
mizing reversals caused by changes 
in policy or practice made after 
the fact are more difficult to come 
by. All that can be said here is 
that a firm-minded, clear-thinking 
management should not be con- 
fronted with frequent shifts in 
policy, necessitating reversing the 
decision of a supervisor on the fir- 
ing line. The expeditious, conven- 
ient about-face, to get off the spot 
or to smother the fire, is certainly 
to be deplored by business admin- 
istrators with high personal stand- 
ards of integrity and character. 

Preventing reversals that are 
caused by a supervisor's poor judg- 
ment is not an impossible task; 
but it does require training, pa- 
tience, and tact on the part of up- 
the-line management. It may be 
suggested to the supervisor that 
where an immediate answer is not 
required, he take time to check 
with his boss before giving an an- 
swer. In so doing, he need not lose 
face or appear to be powerless, 
since he can give a tentative an- 
swer and have it corroborated a 
short time later. Often a telephone 
call or a brief visit with his im- 
mediate boss can furnish the de- 
cisionmaking supervisor with the 
proper answer. Frequently, a few 
minutes spent looking up the an- 
swer in the safety manual or the 
operating rule book or the collec- 
tive bargaining agreement can give 
the supervisor sufficient ammuni- 
tion to back up his decision. 

There is nothing to apologize for 
in saying “Let me check it’; and 
although it’s not a sure-fire rever- 
sal preventive, it is a great help in 
not getting too far out on the limb. 
Often, a check list of things to 
consider before making a decision 

on a “have-I-thought-of-every- 
thing” basis—can be worked out 
with a supervisor who tends to act 
impulsively, and thus cut down on 
the number of times he has to be 
turned about. 
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UT as we said earlier, it’s Uto- 
B pian to hope that reversals 
can be completely eliminated; so 
we must look at the curative meas- 
ures that can be taken when a re- 
versal is necessary. 

In our illustration involving pay- 
ment for time off, it was not made 
clear as to how the information of 
the reversal was carried back to 
the steward and to the man in- 
volved. Let us, then, go back to our 
hypothetical situation and carry it 
through. 


What Can Be Done? 


One alternative is for the re- 
versing superior, backed by the 
industrial relations people, to play 
hero—a human trait, if there ever 
was one—by calling in the steward 
and the man to inform them that 
the foreman had made a mistake 
and that the boss had come to the 
rescue. It may make a hero of the 
department head but it makes a 
“bum” out of Foreman Henderson 

Another alternative is to have 
the foreman sit down with the de 
partment head and the industrial 
relations people, and go over the 
case carefully. In the more objec- 
tive light of another day, the fore- 
man may more readily see the 
value of the human relations in- 
volved and be more 
the idea of paying the man 

Further, in the atmosphere of 
the boss’ office and under the 
gentle handling of the industrial 
relations man, Foreman Henderson 
may himself make the suggestion 
that a reversal is in order. When 
it comes in this manner, the rever- 
sal takes on an entirely new coat 
of paint, and the foreman returns 
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to the shop prepared to reverse 
himself. 

When a decision is reversed, not 
by the request of people subordi- 
nate to the decisionmaker, but 
rather on the initiative of a man- 
agement person up the line, the 
situation must be handled just as 
delicately. Here again, the man 
who is reversed should be allowed 
to sit in on the discussion and to 
hear why the decision must be 
modified or turned about. 

Should the reason for the rever- 
sal be a broken link in the com- 
munication chain, it would be 
incumbent on the reverser to ex- 
plain the how and why of the com- 
munication failure. By the same 
token, if the reversal stems from 
a change in policy, then common 
courtesy calls for the reversing 
manager to explain why the shift 
is justified. Then the reversed 
supervisor can go back to the work 
group and authoritatively explain 
the matter. 

DMITTEDLY, then, reversals 
are a necessary evil because 
it is not humanly possible to com- 
municate perfectly, nor to have 
irrevocable policies, nor to have 
completely objective supervision. 
But, properly handled, the evil con- 
sequences of may be 
avoided. 

If the reversing manager can 
apply the preventive measures 
wherever possible, he can keep re- 
versals in his area to a minimum. 
And if, when a reversal is the only 
course, he allows the supervisor to 
turn himself about, the manage! 
will have gone a long way toward 
taking the sting out of reversals 
the sore spot of supervision. 


reversals 





Bankers Can S-t-r-e-t-c-h 


Bankers get a bargain with a 
new rubber band that comes 2,500 
more to a pound than bands they 
are now using. 

The extra lightweight, but 
strong, band was developed espe- 
cially for handling bankers’ month- 
ly statements. Ounce for ounce, 
according to its manufacturer, the 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products 
Company, there’s as much bounce 
in the new band as in the older 
models. The new band stretches as 


Their Savings 


far as the old one, but does not 
curl checks banded together. Band 
width has been reduced to 1/32 of 
an inch. 

Numbered among the largest 
users, many banks use tons of 
bands in a year. One banking insti- 
tution in New York regularly buys 
three tons of bands a year. Trans- 
lated into terms of the new rubber 
band, this means 33 million rubber 
bands snapped around checks and 
assorted papers. 





OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


Inventories, which tie up about 
30 percent of the working capital 
of the typical U. S. firm, consti- 
tute an unsolved problem for many 
companies. This was the finding of 
a recently released National In- 
dustrial Conference Board study. 

Inventory imbalances have 
many causes: an “every man for 
himself’’ approach arising from 
the absence of a controlling policy; 
or failure to recognize that it is a 
companywide problem that de- 
mands co-ordination between sales, 
production, and finance. Or they 
might arise from inability to fore- 
cast accurately the amount and 
timing of future demand for vari- 
ous products in the line; an in- 
clination by purchasing, produc- 
tion, and sales personnel to hoard 
inventory—thereby making their 
jobs easier and their performance 
ostensibly more efficient; or fail- 
ure to develop good sources of 
supply, which forces many com- 
panies to build larger-than-op- 
timum inventories as a_ hedge 
against interrupted production and 
possible loss of sales. 

The Board found that inventory 
policies are seldom codified in 
written statements or articulated 
in expressions of long-range ob- 
jectives. Some executives feel that 
a rigid inventory policy is un- 
necessary or even inadvisable; 
they prefer flexibility to apply 
their business judgment to situa- 
tions as they arise. 

Exercise of this judgment usual- 
ly revolves around such objectives 
as: good service to customers, a 
level and profitable rate of produc- 
tion, steady employment, minimal 
financial investment, good vendor 
relations, and avoidance of ob- 
solescence and scrap. 


Middle Management bitterness 
toward top management smolders in 
more than a few companies, but 
rarely breaks into flame. However, 
in the Metals and Controls Corpora- 
tion of Attleboro, Mass., the hostility 
flared openly. The fire was started 
when President Carroll L. Wilson, 
who had been first general manager 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
removed a man as president of 
Metals and Nuclear Controls Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. Sales and en- 
gineering executives of the parent 
company got up a petition calling 
for the removal of Mr. Wilson. 

At this point Rathbun Willard, 
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who founded the company in 1916 
and is board chairman now, inter- 
vened in the interests of harmony. 
He may have to call a special stock- 
holder meeting to consider chang- 
ing the board of directors. A proxy 
fight may ensue. 


Those Who Attended the man- 
agement conference at Gannon 
College, Erie, Pa., were advised to 
start long-range planning now. 
William D. Vaughn of Bruce 
Payne & Associates warned, 
“Don't be like the hillbilly who al- 
ways has a leaky roof because he 
doesn’t have to fix it in the sun- 
shine and can’t do the job in the 
rain.” 

He described the three high- 
lights of the 1957-58 recession as: 
(1) It came as a shock to most 
companies because they were un- 
prepared for it, (2) it was spotty, 
(3) prices held up pretty well. 

Long-range planning he _ pre- 
scribes not as a panacea but as a 
program that can help a company 
minimize unfavorable trends and 
maximize favorable ones. 


It's Frequently a struggle to con- 
vert a company’s marketing strat- 
egy to a concept of markets and 


away from the customary one 
based on plants, processes, and 
product. “This has been true for 
a number of reasons,” explained 
McKinsey & Company’s William C. 
Graham to the 36th annual con- 
ference of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Assn., in St. Louis. 

“First, top management may 
have given lip service to the con- 
cept, but is unwilling to provide 
the backing that would permit 
marketing to assume the ascend- 
ancy in companies which, in the 
past, have been dominated by 
manufacturing, engineering or, in 
some cases, financial executives.” 

Another obstacle is the lack of 
qualified leadership on the part of 
the chief marketing executive, 
stemming from insufficient under- 
standing of the strengths and 
limitations of this approach. 

Using the case history of a com- 
pany that successfully made the 
change, Mr. Graham demonstrated 
that when adopted wholeheartedly 
and intelligently, the marketing 
concept can bring excellent re- 
sults. He warned against “half 
measures, misunderstanding, and 
lip service.” 


A Novel, Ingenious way to spread 
the word of a relatively new prod- 
uct is being used by Microbeads, 
Inc., of Jackson, Miss. In a contest 
that ends August 15, the Nation's 
200,000 industrial scientists can 
win some attractive prizes for sug- 
gesting ways to use the company’s 
product—tiny glass beads with 
diameters as small as 39-millionths 
of an inch. A panel of distin- 
guished industrial engineers will 
award the top prize—a two-week, 
all-expense trip to the World's 
Fair in Brussels—to the scientist 
who makes the suggestion that is 
most original and best promises to 
create the most jobs for a five- 
year period. 

Kits of instruction and samples 
of the beads may be obtained from 
the firm, Box 241, Jackson, Miss. 


At the Annual Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Lemuel R. Boulware, vice-presi- 
dent of General Electric for indus- 
trial and public relations, frankly 
revealed one important factor in his 
company's selection of that city as 
site for a large new plant. 

He reported, “A very important 
factor in General Electric's decision 
favoring Arizona over other con- 
tenders for our computer (plant) 
business was the combination of the 
fact that you do have a right-to- 
work law and the fact that a grow- 
ing majority of the citizens are so 
obviously coming to appreciate and 
support voluntarism as opposed to 
compulsion in union membership.’ 


Employment Prospects for the 
rest of the third quarter look 
bright. This is the consensus of 
some 2,000 executives in 25 key 
industries, according to a survey 
conducted by Manpower, Inc., na- 
tional temporary help service firm. 

A majority of the respondents, 
72.1 percent, expect their employ- 
ment to remain at the end-of-June 
level; 16.9 percent expect further 
employment increases. Only 5.9 
percent anticipate decreases. 

The survey indicates that the 
construction industry will con- 
tinue its expansion. A sizable 42.3 
percent of the replies from this 
industry forecast expect further 
employment increases, while only 
6.4 percent look for a drop. The 
trucking and warehousing group, 
usually considered a business ba- 
rometer, is also bullish. 
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Acoustical Booth Provides 
Communications Privacy 


A new acoustical booth provides 
quiet and privacy for communica- 
tions in even the noisiest locations 
The interior of the “Hush-A-Booth 
seals in conversation and blocks out 
noise. The booth can be used as a 
housing for telephone or intercon 
equipment. It also provides a quiet 
area for data-taking and other work 
requiring utmost concentration o1 
privacy. The Korfund Company, In« 
Dept. AB, 48-161 32nd Place, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y 


v 


Transcribing Machine Has 
Easy-to-Load Magazine 


Mail-Handling Unit Speeds A 


Correspondence Delivery 


' — . ) — = >» the wale 
A new mail-handling unit, called the ro record or playback on the Norelco 


Mail-Kwik, combines the operations 
of sorting and routing to keep paper 
work on the move throughout the 


35,” the operator simply drops the 
magazine in its receptacle and pushes 
a button. A complete, single-unit re- 


business day. With this new unit, cording and transcribing machine, 
mail is sorted, distributed, and col- the Norelco “35” records a full 35 
lected in one continuous cycle. The = minutes of dictation on one reel, 17% 
standard Mail-Kwik may be modified minutes on each side. The machine is 
to include shelves and compartments portable and weighs less than eight 
to fit any operation. The cart is light- — Nort AMOTICER Philips 
weight and it has easy-rolling casters Company, Inc., Dictating Equipment 
for quiet movement. LeFebure Cor- Division, Dept. AB, 230 Duffy Ave., 
poration, Dept. AB, Cedar Rapids, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y 

Iowa 


Mini-Line Desk Controls 
Electronic Accessories 
> 


The Mini-Line Electronic desk fea- 
tures an electronic pedestal that pro- 
vides space for tape recorder, inter- 
com, and a control panel for remote 
operation of all lights, doors, sig- 
nals, and other equipment adaptable 
to remote actuation. Power is sup- 
plied through a covered recessed AC 
outlet on the top rear center of the 
desk. A single AC cable connects the 
power outlet on the desk with wall 
or floor outlets. The desk is available 
in three colors, with linoleum or For- 
mica top. The MagneTec Corp., Dept. 
AB, 11785 Olympic Blvd., Los An- 
geles 64, Calif. 
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me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
54”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





GOT HIGH-PRICED HELP 5 


Q. LOOKING FOR RECORDS « 
LOW-COST “CONVOY” § 


A. STORAGE FILESe 


All your semi-active or inactive records 
are instantly available. What a time and 
money-saver today! 

Rigidized permanent Drawer and Shell 
construction eliminates shelving and costly 
searching (the biggest item). 

All this at half the cost of steel because 
“CONVOYS” are heavy duty 
corrugated board processed to 
remarkable strength. 

Sizes: letter, legal, check, 
deposit slip, tab card 
10 others. 

There’s a dealer 
near you — or write 


CONVOY, Inc. 
STATION B, BOX 216-L 
CANTON 6, OHIO 
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Machine Converts Data 
From Cards to Graphs 


The Service Bureau Corporation, a 
subsidiary of IBM, will convert data 
produced by digital computers from 
punched cards into the more mean- 
ingful format of graphs, curves, and 
mechanical drawings. The conversion 
is made possible by the Dataplotter 
a new electronic machine’ which 
quickly and accurately reads infor- 
mation from punched cards and plots 
it automatically. The Service Bureau 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 245 Park 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


New Machine Separates 
Multicopy Form Sets 


For use when all or part of a set of 
written forms must be held intact 
prior to mechanical bursting, this 
Pre-Bursting Decollator separates 
and bursts single parts of multicopy 
form sets. When the form to be burst 
passes through any current Standard 
Register Burster or Burster-Im- 
printer, one carbon will be separated 
and fall to the floor; the remainder 
will be refolded. The Standard Regis- 
ter Co., Dept. AB, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Portable Transcriber Uses 
15-Minute Plastic Discs 


This new dictation, transcription, in 
terview recording system comes in 
one portable package. Called the 
“200-BIC,” it weighs six pounds and 
is powered by regular flashlight bat 
that last for more than 20 
hours. It uses 15-minute plastic discs 
that are mailed in 
business envelopes. The SoundScriber 
Corporation, Dept. AB, 6 Middletown 
Ave., North Haven 


teries 


easily standard 


Conn 


Distinctive Partitions Are 
Quick, Easy to Assemble 


“Mainliner” free-standing modular 
partitions can be assembled quickly 
and rearranged easily. Only a screw- 
driver is needed. The partitions are 
available in panel heights of 42, 54, 
68, and 84 inches, and widths from 
12 to 66 inches. Supplied in six popu- 
lar decorator colors, the ‘“Mainliner”’ 
partitions will blend harmoniously 
with existing interiors. The Mills 
Company, Dept. AB, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 
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don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. Since it is current, 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 
booklets completely exhausted. Re- 
may be 


listed. 


quests for these booklets 


sent direct to the sources 





GOVERNMENT sound 
tures for use in 


motion pic- 
business manage- 
ment courses and employee training 
programs are described in a new 
Films for management 
groups include such subjects as em- 
ploying disabled workers, instructing 
and interviewing, supervising work- 
ers, and merchandising. The catalog 
which lists over 400 films may be 
obtained from United World Films, 
Inc. (Government Dept.), 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y 


catalog 


* . . 


THE WHY AND HOW of successful 
plant tours are explained in “Better 
Business Relations Through Plant 
Tours.” The 20-page booklet details 
such factors as finances, publicity, 
tour routes, escorts, displays, and 
safety precautions. The publication 
is available from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, 
1615 H St. N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., for 50 cents a copy 


. . . 


A TIMETABLE details the progres- 
sive stages for establishing bank au- 
tomation. First came the electronic 
posting of checking accounts; next, 
the development of a_ high-speed 
sorter; then, the development of a 
magnetic character’ imprinter 
Scheduled for 1960 is the production 
of Post-Tronic machines. For a copy 
of the timetable, write: The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio 


. * + 


ACTUAL 
type styles of the 
Statesman electric 
available in a_ special folder. The 
styles are the traditional ‘“Monti- 
cello,” the stately “Bell Gothic,” the 
bold “Imperial,” the regal “Viceroy,” 
the rugged “Envoy,” and the strik- 
ing “Regent.” Copies of the folder, 
RES&922, will be sent by Remington 
tand Division of Sperry Rand Corp., 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


LETTERS showing the 
new Remington 
typewriter are 
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MEMOCHIEFEF, the new pocket bill- 
board, looks so much like a pocket 
handkerchief that scarcely anyone 
will realize there’s a memo pad fas- 
tened to its back. When imprinted 
with your message, it makes a con- 
venient, 
aid. For information and _ prices 
write: The Marvic Company R61 
Manhattan Ave _— a & 


sales 


conversation-stopping 
Brook rl 


A NEW ROAD ATLAS 
latest in highway inf 
the United States Canada and 
Mexico. Toll roads, superhighways 
and freeways, as well as rect 


rmation for 


areas and 
clearly 


points ofl 
shown. The 

at $1. The George F. C 
730 E. Washington St 
7, Indiana 


ACCOUNTANTS will 
‘Portfolio of 
ods for Professional 
It explains how McBee 
products will serve the 


the new 


ing needs of the accou 
Copies of the portfolio 
by Data 
McBee 
Ave Port Chester N 


Processing 


Corporatior 


“PROSPERITY—Our Most 
ful Weapon,” a sound-slidefilm pre- 
pared for employee audiences, backs 
up necessary cost-cutting efforts and 
wins acceptance for management in- 
sistence on better 
information on showing this film to 
your employees Hugh Smith 
Associated Membership Division, Re- 
Institute of America 589 
New York 17, N. Y 


Power- 


performance For 
write 


search 


Fifth Ave 


WAYS TO THWART fraud and em- 
bezzlement, including the permanent 
canceling of documents, are 
tained in “How to Save 3% Percent 
of Profits.”” a new booklet. To obtain 
a copy. write 
Corp 41740 WN 
Chicago 40, Il 


con- 


Cummins-Chicago 
Ravenswood Ave 


PLANORAMICS, a new concept in 
planning and layout devices, simpli- 
fies the setting up or reorganizing of 
offices or factories, and the making 
of organizational or other 
For a copy of a_ booklet 
with samples, explaining the 
write: Planoramics, 631 FE. First St., 
Boston 27. Mass 


charts 
complete 


process 


DRIVING 
erating economy are offered in a new 
16-page booklet. It covers the four 
factors influencing gasoline 
the driver, car 
sign, and the weather. For a copy 
write Product Information Dept., 
American Motors Corp., 14250 Ply- 
mouth Rd., Detroit 32, Mich 


TIPS that give top op- 


mileage 


care, automobile de- 


COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 

EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
2S ——_ -—_ -—- = 


a 
GENERAL 


iim fos 
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* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

° All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Ilustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-8 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
ase See See = = “" 


Indispensable 
for sound 
business planning 
and control... 


Accountants’ 
Handbook 


A-to-Z guidance for busi 
nessmen—all who use ac 
information of 
prepare it. 4th 
explains all the 


counting 

helt to 
Edition 
overlapping accounting, le 
regulatory factors that affect today's 
erning 
ends, taxes, depreciation policy 
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financial reports, executive 


over 35 years, the Account 


Handbook reflects sound principles, suc 

il p the entre held of business 

f omplete coverage of 
Method 


Investr 


pra e over 


Larnings 
Equipment 
utional, Fiduciary 
ependent Accountant 
Rufus Wixon, Editor; Walter G. Kell, Staff 
td fw Contributing ditor 4 ‘ able 
pI $15 
Other RONALD Handbooks include 
) Cost Accountants’ Handbook $12 
Financial Handbook $12 
(3rd Ed., Rev. Print.) 
Check books you want—clip ad, 
attech to your letterhead. 
(We poy postage if check eccompanies order) 
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Introduce Your Friends 
To American Business 


... at NO COST! 
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copy of AMERICAN BUSINESS to 
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SCIENTIFIC PROGRAMMING IN 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY. By 
Andrew Vazsonyi. While this is a 
book designed for experts and spe- 
cialists, it is so clearly written and 
is based on such extensive experience 
that it can instruct many an inter- 
ested layman. 

The first chapter has wide useful- 
ness. It illustrates, using highly in- 
teresting examples, the functions of 
linear programing, statistical deci- 
sion theory, and operations research 
These vivid case histories make for- 
bidding terms understandable. 

The book from here on becomes 
highly mathematical and complex, 
and this reviewer lacks authority to 
make further judgment. Several ob- 
servations are in order, however. One 
is that the author (or editor) has 
adopted the wise procedure of keep- 
ing footnotes at the foot of each page 

rather than in the back of the 
chapter or book. Another is that the 
charts and graphs and other illustra- 
tions seem simple and clear 

Perhaps the most important asset, 
other than the author's engaging 
style, is his imposing background 
Mr. Vazsonyi wrote the book while 
on Ramo-Wooldridge’s staff. He now 
works for Alderson & Sessions. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. 474 pp. $13.50 

C.F.J 


IMPROVING MANAGERIAL PER- 
FORMANCE. By Virgil K. Rowland 
The announced purpose of this book 
is threefold: To stimulate the indi- 
vidual manager; to assist the top 
manager in the direction of his 
subordinates; and to amplify and, by 
example, illustrate a line-staff rela- 
tionship that will help the line or- 
ganization to do its own managerial 
job. There is more, though. A philos- 
ophy of management personnel de- 
velopment is presented along with 
the line-staff concept connected with 
it. And there are discussions and il- 
lustrations of ways to appraise, re- 
view, and interview management 
people. In this last—to this reviewer, 
at least—lies the chief and consider- 
able merit of the book. 

Few as they are, there are still 
enough pages to include many prac- 
tical suggestions on handling the 
touchy situations and feelings that 
exist among middle-management 
people who consider themselves can- 
didates for better jobs. Most of the 
suggestions are practical and con- 
structive. They face issues squarely, 
but in such a way that individuals 
who must be disappointed by the de- 
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cisions of their superiors need not be 
discouraged as well. 

One of the central themes of the 
book is that a manager stands small 
chance of improving his own pros- 
pects for advancement until he has 
learned to teach his subordinate 
managers how to improve their own 
managerial abilities. He must keep a 
line of communication open at all 
times. When he becomes “too busy” 
to counsel with his people, he loses 
the benefit of their best efforts and 
his own rating as a manager suffers 
accordingly. 

This is a provocative little book 
which can be easily read at a sitting 
It is recommended for any executive 
who likes to think seriously on the 
subject of human relations in busi 
ness. Herper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 167 pp. $3.50 

C.M.W 


THE SUPERVISION OF PERSON- 
NEL. By John M. Pfiffner. This is 
the second and revised edition deal- 
ing with a problem uppermost in the 
minds of today’s management—effec- 
tive supervision. Part I, Introduc- 
tion, deals with basic concepts of 
supervision and sets the stage for the 
next five parts: “Organization and 
Management,” “Social Aspects of 
Supervision,” “Motivation,” “Clini- 
cal Approaches to the Supervisor's 
Job,” and “Selection and Training.” 
Study questions at the end of each 
chapter aid in pointing up the spe- 
cific meanings of the text 

In the chapter, “The Economics of 
Supervision,” Pfiffner explains the 
plight of the supervisor in the mod- 
ern business world. He is an arbitra- 
tor “between two economic forces 
moving in opposite directions."’ These 
opposites are the economy-minded- 
ness of management, struggling to 
reduce unit costs of production on 
one hand; on the other, the pressure 
exerted by workers, either individ- 
ually or collectively, to better their 
economic status. Therefore, the au- 
thor sees the supervisor's position 
as “economic middleman .. . often 
fraught with frustration and resig- 
nation,” but not without hope. In 
this case “hope” lies in practicing 
certain good policies and practices 
which are proven and geared for to- 
day’s needs and are covered in the 
following parts of the book 

The book offers no pat formulas 
or panacea of magic buttons that 
supervisors can press to develop ef- 
fective leadership. Instead, the au- 
thor approaches problems of super- 
vision fundamentally, explaining de- 
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sirable and workable patterns for 
handling specific situations. This text 
is excellent material for either the 
novice or the seasoned executive and 
we recommend it. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 500 
Pp. $6.50. E.M.R. 


LONG-RANGE PLANNING FOR 
MANAGEMENT. Edited by David 
W. Ewing. This is a collection of 
about 40 articles, transcripts of 
speeches, and policy statements 
which have appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review and various other 
publications during the years im- 
mediately preceding mid-1957. The 
authors are top-ranking  industri- 
alists from large companies and 
small, consultants, and college and 
university professors. Taken alto- 
gether, there is no question but that 
the best thinking on the subject of 
long-range planning has been as- 
sembled in this book 
Since a great many of the articles 
have already appeared in _ publica- 
tions with rather general circula- 
tions, executives concerned with the 
problem will probably have read 
them at the time they first were 
published. The chief value in having 
the book, apart from having all this 
top material in one place, will come 
from the brief introductory com- 
ments with which the editor opens 
each section. In addition to giving 
particulars about the authors to be 
heard from, he highlights some of 
their significant ideas and tries to do 
a little “reading between the lines.” 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y. 489 pp. $6.50 
C.M.W 


CASES ON HUMAN RELATIONS 
IN MANAGEMENT. By Richard P 
Calhoun; E. William Noland; and 
Arthur M. Whitehill, Jr. Includes 75 
case studies involving human rela- 
tions situations as drawn from a 
variety of business operations. Field 
research for the study was financed 
by the Ford Foundation and the 
Business Foundation of the Univer- 


sity of North Carolina. It was con- 
ducted from 1954 to 1957, 

Preceding the cases is an introduc- 
tory section in which the authors 
state what the useful concept of 
human relations in management 
means. “Human relations,” they con- 
tend, “is the interaction of people.” 
In business “it is working with and 
through people to balance most ef- 
fectively individual satisfactions and 
organizational goals.” 

The cases range from comparative- 
ly simple to complex situations, from 
those involving a single department 
to those encompassing an entire or- 
ganization. Text is simple, easy-to- 
read, and nonacademic. Questions 
follow each case study to afford dis- 
cussion and understanding of the 
meaning of the case. These cases are 
excellent study supplements for the 
student, but also should be of great 
value to executives and supervisors 
in bettering their ability to analyze 
situations and make decisions. The 
book could provide interesting dis- 
cussion material for training sessions 
McGraw-Hill Book 


330 st 42nd St 


of supervisors 
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Briefly Noted 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Prof Marshall E 
Dimock. This is 
original book as 
many original books. You'll 
erences to and extracts from Chester 
Barnard’s The Function 

ecutive; Peter Drucke1 

fice of Manager 

own The Executive in 

(ol course!) William 

The Organization Ma and more 
many more. Interlarded ‘'twixt these 


fing 


are many quite earned 


references l I 1 
phrases, including such old favorites 
as sub specie aeternitatis and ancien 
regime. Harpe ¢& Brothers, 49 E 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 176 pp 
$3.50 





FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 


Here is a popular booklet by an 
expert on filing which will help 
every officeworker—from the top 
man on down—to eliminate many 
costly delays and losses. It will 
make good filing a habit and save 
time and dollars. Order enough 
copies to put one on each desk in 


your office. The cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 


Single copies 40 cents cach 


12 to 9° copies 30 cents each 
100 to 249 copies 26 cents cach 


(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Rovenswood Ave 


Chicago 40, Ill 
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Autumn Boom 


Last month the recession celebrated its first 
birthday. The infant looked unwell. The econ- 
omy began to contract in July 1957. Some of 
the shrinkage had a natural cause: In many 
industries capacity to produce had outgrown 
demand. This triggered a chain reaction that 
wasn’t inevitable. Partly out of fear, partly 
out of ignorance, many companies decided to 
live on their inventories. Economists use an 
ugly word, “deaccumulate,” to describe this 
process. Whatever the word, the policy proved 
painful to the national economy. Steel produc- 
tion, for example, fell to 1940 levels although 
the output of durable goods was twice 1940 
levels. Exhausted inventories for replacement 
call. In the remaining months of 1958, inven- 
tory accumulation will stimulate a reviving 
economy in much the same manner that inven- 
tory liquidation depressed a relaxing economy. 
It is really time to buy now. 


Debt and Taxes 


“Owe as much as possible,” advises Franz 
Pick, a currency expert. He recommends in- 
debtedness to corporations and individuals be- 
cause debts are paid off with constantly de- 
preciating dollars and interest on them is tax- 
deductible. As inflation hedges, he suggests 
valuable paintings (post-impressionists), rare 
books, good real estate (especially with large 
mortgages), and co-operative apartments. He 
does not believe jewelry is a good hedge be- 
cause of the big mark-up in price. 


Nothing Happens 


How effective are all the people who sell 
your company’s product? Probably not as 


effective as you think. During the height of 


the “You Auto Buy Now” hoopla, 18 New 
York City showrooms were visited on a “shop- 
ping trip.” Here are the findings: Most sales- 
men confined themselves to yes or no answers, 
made no effort to point out distinctive or ex- 
clusive features, or volunteered price informa- 
tion; only three salesmen asked for an address 
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to follow up the potential customer; few mad 
any attempt to compare models with other 
makes or with higher- or lower-priced lines on 
the showroom floor. A “‘sellers’ market philoso- 
phy” and “natural laziness” were given as 
explanations. Another may be the auto dealers’ 
“waste of time” evaluation of sales training. 
Insurance companies, which traditionally go 
after the consumer and which have never neg- 
lected sales recruitment and training, have re 

ported first-half sales as the highest in their 
history. 


A Name in Reserve 


Bradley Dewey, who founded and gave his 
name to two companies, is back in the chemicals 
field—and at age 70. His Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company is now part of W. R. 
Grace & Co., while Bradley Container he sold 
to American Can. Having exhausted his own 
names, Bradley Dewey had to reach for an ap- 
pellation for his new company. He called it 
Hampshire Chemicals. Since it’s located in 
Nashua, N. H., he still has a “New” to use 
should he ever sell his third company (at his 
customary tidy profit) and found a fourth. 


Are You Sure? 


Reluctance to replace old equipment is 
penny-wise, pound-foolishness. Continuing to 
purchase outmoded material is even less de- 
fensible. But it is being done. This fact was 
turned up by one of the editors who visited a 
pharmaceutical manufacturer on a_ swing 
through the East. “That’s our obsolete depart- 
ment,” his guide pointed out during a tour of 
the plant. “What?” our man asked. “We have 
to continue to manufacture medicine long 
since supplanted by something better in order 
to fill the demand of doctors who, for one rea- 
son or another, persist in prescribing the ob- 
solete stuff,” the guide explained. With all the 
research and development of the last decade, 
it might be a worthy project to systematically 
canvass all your resources to make sure you're 
buying their most modern products. Don’t be 
too sure that you are. 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE has greatly sim- 
plified the record-keeping set-up of The Bianch 


" m 
BIANCHI 1S THE ONLY COMPANY to manufacture 100 
liquid center cherries and chocolate covered cherries 


“Our Calional System 
saves us ‘2,400 a year... 


returns 68% annually on our investment.’’—the Bianchi Company 


“The ease with which we are able to 
operate our new National Account- 
ing Machine has speeded up our 
posting work considerably, making 
more time available for credit follow- 
up and other important office activi- 
ties,” writes A. J. Bianchi, of The 
Bianchi Company. “In fact, we esti- 
mate that our National has cut post- 
ing time by 75%. 

“All totals are accumulated auto- 
matically by our National System, 
eliminating the daily re-adding of 
columns. And with the information 
our National supplies, we are able 


to complete tax reports in a fraction 
of the time it previously took by 
hand. Our National System is easy 
to operate, too, making it easier for 
us to train new employees. 

“By increasing the efficiency and 
economy of our operation, our 
National System saves us at least 
$2,400 a year, returns 68% annually 
on our investment.” 


—r 
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Ges aon, ©, 


of The Bianchi Company 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


A. 3. BIANCHI, whose com- 
pany was in business 
during the Civil War 


THIS MACHINE—the only one of its kind 
in the world 
produce chocolate covered cherries. 


was designed to mass 


New York City, N.Y. 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through savings, 
then continue to return a regular year- 
ly profit. National’s world-wide service 
organization will protect this profit. 
Ask us about the National Mainte- 


nance Plan. (See the yellow 7%) 
pages of your phone book.) 


o — 
“TRADE MARK nsosu.&. Pa. Orr. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reawintp) 





GREASE PAINT HELPS IT GO! 


Showmanship gets America’s 
new products and models off 
to a flying sales start. 


We mean the down-to-earth 
“live” kind that pays its way 
in sales power—complete 
with catchy tunes, glamorous 
production numbers, gorgeous 
song and dance gals, spot- 
lights and footlights. 


When you've produced as 
many meetings, conventions, 
awards presentations and 
product announcements as 
we have—you know how to 
make showmanship dollars 
add up to sales dollars. 


Next time. you could use 
professional help putting 
grease paint to work for 
your products, call on us. 
We're prepared through long 
experience to handle any 
or all of the thousand and 
one details that make for 


(toorzeo) 
Diamond 

Crystal 
Wathen org Salt 


a finished production. Plan- 
ning, script writing, working 
up original words and music, 
casting, last-minute arrange- 
ments, etc. You name it, 
we'll see that it gets done 
right, before curtain time. 
For consultation, call... 


7c VAM HANDY Oxpensction 


MOTION PICTURES ¢ DRAMATIZATIONS © PRESENTATIONS e VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS « TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL JUdson 2-4060 Hollywood 3-2321 TRinity 5-2450 ENter prise 6289 ZEnith 0143 STate 2-6757 
NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD DETROIT DAYTON PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 





